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WILLIAM PENN IN ARMOR (AFTER SCHOFF’S STEEL ENGRAVING FROM THE ORIGINAL) 


THERE are few historical pictures that have | Bancroft contemplates with pride the meet- 
taken firmer hold of the public mind, within | ing of William Penn, surrounded by a few 
the last hundred years, than West’s painting | friends in the habiliments of peace, with the 
of Penn’s Treaty with the Indians. ‘The | numerous delegation of the Lenni Lenape 
event which it depicts is uniformly regarded | tribes. “The Great Treaty was not,” says 
as the most memorable in the history of the | he, “for the purchase of lands, but was 
settlement of America ; typical of just deal- | held for confirming what Penn had written 
ing with the aborigines, it is described by | and Markham covenanted ; its sublime pur- 
an English historian as “the most glori- | pose was the recognition of the equal rights 
ous in the annals of the world.” Our own | of humanity.” 
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“The Great Spirit”—such were William 
Penn’s own words—“ who made you and us, 
who rules the heaven and the earth, and 
who knows the innermost thoughts of man, 
knows that I and my friends have a hearty 
desire to live in peace and friendship with 
you, and to serve you to the utmost of our 
power. Our object is not to do injury, but 
to do good. We are here met on the broad 
pathway of good faith and good-will, so that 


“PENN'S TREATY WITH THE 


no advantage may be taken on either side, 
but all shall be openness, brotherhood, and 


love. I would not compar 
now sought to a chain, since the rain might 
rust it, or a tree fall and break it; but the 
Indians shall be esteemed by the 
same flesh and blood with the Christians, 
and the same as if one man’s body was to 
be divided in two parts, and, as such, the 
ground should be occupied as common to 
both people.” 

According to some authorities, he present- 
ed them a copy of the compact, teiling them 
to preserve it carefully for three generations, 
that their children might see and know what 
then passed in council as if he remained him 
self with them to repeat it, but that the fourth 
generation would forget both him and it, 
and he desired this league of friendship to 
be preserved “ between our children and our 


the friendship 
} 


uS aS 
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INDIANS ”’—BY 


conscience 


f Aprit 


children’s children while the creeks and riv- 
ers run, and while the sun, moon, and stars 
endure.” 

While we accord due honor to Roget 
Wilhams and to Lord Baltimore, we seek in 
vain for any specific grant in the funda- 
mental laws of Rhode Island or Maryland for 
such a concession as that made by William 
Penn, and rendered effective by this ver; 
Treaty, not sworn to, and never broken: — 


BENJAMIN WEST. 


“ Every inhabitant, artificer, or other resi- 
dent in the said Province that pays scot and 
lot to the Government shall be deemed and 
accounted a Freeman of the said Province,” 
—and 

“Article XX XV. That ALL persons living 
in this Province whoconfess and acknowledge 
the one Almighty and Eternal God to be 
the Creator, Upholder, and Ruler of the 
world, and that hold themselves obliged in 
to live peaceably and justly in 
civil society, shall in no ways be molested 
or prejudiced for their religious persuasion 
or practice in matters of faith and worship ; 
nor shall they be compelled at any time to 
frequent or maintain any religious worship, 
place or ministry whatsoever.” 

Such were the words, prepared in April 
preceding, and inscribed upon the corner- 
stone of the Commonwealth laid by William 
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Penn under the famous Elm at the close of | 


November, 1682 ; and, as the sequel proved, 
they were not idle words. 

While the right is claimed to point out the 
anachronisms of West’s picture, and to ob- 
ject to the incongruities it presents, let us 
not forget that West had not the materials 
for research nor the time to devote to this 
special subject; the purpose is not to criti- 
cise, but to point out facts and the read- 
ties of the hero as well 
has thus no little contributed to commemo- 
rate. 

It will be remembered that before West 
painted in England, all British historical 
figures had appeared in a masking habit; 
“the actions of Englishmen seemed all to 
have been performed—if costume were to 
be believed—by Greeks or by Romans.” In 
“The Death of Wolfe” Mr. West was the first 
to dismiss this pedantry and restore nature 
and propriety. With this period of 1758, 
its costumes and its habits, Mr. West was 
familiar ;* but Penn’s Treaty—apparently 
the very next historical subject he attempted 
—had taken place eighty-eight years before. 
He was, of course, not personally familiar 
with the costume of 1682, and he apparently 
essayed to introduce no contemporaneous 
portraits, save that of Penn himself. 


In seeking some representation of Penn, | 


he seems to have lighted upon the original 
bust (or its reproduction), which it was 


known was carved by one Sylvanus Bevan, | 
and under these circumstances, as related by | 
Dr. Franklin in a letter to Henry Home, Lord | 


Kames. 
When old Lord Cobham was adorning 


his garden at Stowe with the busts-of famous | 


men, he made inquiry for a picture of 
Wiliam Penn many years after the death of 


~« The subject I have to represent,” said West 
on this occasion to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
objected to throwing aside the classic garb, “is 
a great battle fought and won, and fhe same truth 
which giws law to the historian should rule the 
paint. If, instead of the facts of the action, I 
introduce fictions, how shall I be understood by pos- 
terity? The classic dress is certainly picturesque ; 
but, by using it, I shall lose in sentiment what | 
gain in external grace. I want to mark the place, 
the time, and the people, and to do this, I must 
abide by truth.” 

Reynolds subsequently seated himself before the 
finished picture, examined it minutely for half an 
hour, and then said: “ West has conquered; he has 
treated his subject as it ought to Ve treated; I 
retract my objections. I foresee that this picture 
will not only become one of the most popular, but 
will occasion a revolution in art.” Even in this case, 


however, Mr. West did not escape some incon. | 
gruities in its execution. 





as of the event he | 





| commencement of their per 
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the latter, but could find none; whereupon 
Sylvanus Bevan, an old Quaker apothecary, 
remarkable for the notice he took of counte- 
nances, and a knack he had of cutting in 
ivory strong likenesses of persons he had 
once seen, hearing of Lord Cobham’s desire, 
set himself to recollect Penn’s face, with 
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which he had been well acquainted. He 
accordingly cut a bust in ivory, and sent it 
to Lord Cobham without letter or notice; 
whereupon “my Lord, who had person- 


ally known Penn, immediately exclaimed, 
‘Whence came this P—it is William Penn 
himself !’” From this little bust the large 


one in the garden was formed.* 

The latter became West’s 
it he stuck a broad-brimmed hat, clothing 
the figure in drab, and making it corpulent 
enough in consistency with this bust, but 
utterly at variance with the now known 


model, and upon 


* « Toward the close of the year 1759, Dr. Frank 
lin, together with his son, t Governor Frank- 
lin of New Jersey, visited Scotla While in that 
country, the Doctor received particular attentions 


from the celebrated H¢ nry Ho , Lord Kames (a 
character well known in the literary world), with 
whom he then passed some days, at his Lordship’s 
country-seat in ‘the f Berwick. From this 
: nal acquaintance with 
each other, a correspondence subsisted between Lord 
Kames and the Doctor, until a few years before the 
death of the former, which curred in the year 
1782, when his Lordship was in the eighty-seventh 
year of his age. It appears that some time prior fo 
the year 1760, Lord Kames had offered to Dr. Frank- 
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appearance of Penn at the age of 38, when ssigns the dresses introduced into this pict 
he met the Indians first in council. ure to a penod thirty years afterward, “ if,” 
In an admirable sketch of the private life | says he, “ they were ever worn at all.” Hi: 
of William Penn, Mr. Joshua Francis Fisher | ascribes with apparent justice the selection 
very justly says: “ Mr. West, and I believe | of dresses to West’s recollections of what he 
all other painters who have introduced the | had seen the Quakers wear—his father 
early Quakers into their pictures, are charge mong the number—in his early youth in 
able with great mistakes in the costum Pennsylvania. It is certain, from an orig- 
they have selected for them; in many | inal letter now before me, addressed in 1775 
instances giving them hats and coats ofa | to his brother William, that he had intro 
form not even invented for half a century | duced into the group a striking full-length 
after the date of the scene they have wished | portrait of his father and one of a brother 
to represent upon their canvas.” r. Fishy whom he styles “ of Reading.” 
picture of Penn unfortunately, with 
imperfections, has formed the proto 


1 


for nearly all the portraits introduced 


lin the loan of ‘ Penn’s picture ;’ { 
his Lordship from the Doctor, writt« 
on the 3d of January, 1760, he refers to this off to the American public. It is the one from 
It will appear, however, by the Doctor er, tl man’s fne aintir was made by 
he conceived the picture to be a port: ‘ ial hes 3 : pumpce, Sian / 
Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania ; 
Lord Kames having only mentio1 
‘Penn's picture,’ without’ designating th .d States Bank, and for all the 
miral Penn. ‘That part of the Doctor’s | whicl yr hitherto issued by State or 
relates to this subject, is in these words: * & ata ears 
“Your Lordship’s kind offer o 
exceedingly obliging. But, we it 
picture, it would be too valuabl riosity t] ( n. curret has thus been 
to think of accepting it; I shoul nly de ba ek nposed indorsement by him 


} » it m y i princy ; tally foreign to those he actu 


iety for commemorating the 
for the certificates of stock 


less face which 


favor of leave to take a copy of 
know the history of the picture | 
your hands, and the grounds for 
. have < pare some yo f it: first, be ira] thes we e | for Friends’ ten 
the primitive Quakers used to dec : | ‘ D 

I ‘ Villiam Penn w a gentleman by 


t an irremovable hat and 


ures aS a vain expense; a man ffering po! ' , , 
rt y edi mn, and vhat 


trait to be taken, was condemnec ae nd | ’ y > ‘ 9 ° IS some 
think to this day it is very little pract mong es found indep ntly of both, instinct. 
them. Then, it is on a board; and I i e th “knew ’—t is own words—“no 
practice of painting portraits 01 board l relioint destroys courtesy, civility, and 
come down so low as Penn’s time; but of an a ' ¢ A gt * 1 gina 
not certain.’ His ‘other reason’ t t nane \ 
text: ‘I doubt, too,’ Franklin 
‘whether the whisker was not quit 
the time when Penn must have been of the age ay :' ; ; a 
. . n mous Nhat < ] preserved LS 
pearing in the face of that | : I , 
withstanding these reasons, | lence and of his 
hope that it may be his, be 
nent Quakers have had their pictur rivate men : , nce through- 
drawn, and deposited with t y { “ a : a ' 
know also that there is ext t pI ; lia < , vhere he was 
very good picture of Mrs. P , 
all, | own I have a strong desire to b fied mself into the society of his inte 
cerning this picture, and, as Bevan yet liv ; er his hat upon | ‘h id. as an 
and some other old Quakers that or ; , P eieitis 
Penn, who died but in 1715, I would lL ¢ I nN, ( na pend nce, but of Su] ¢ 
sent me, carefully packed in a box, wag 
ae I would not trust it by sea), that [ may t} tvle of the hat actually worn 
their opinion. ‘The charges I shall very cheerfully “er * ee Co she cm 
may; a if it roves t » be Pent I ture | Sh a > p riod. 
; - pr , n has been preserved of him that 
ve gratefully obliged to your Lordshi e t : | ; a 
take a copy of it, and will cheert etur? ates this When asked by 
original.’”’—“ Lord Kame Life, » Lord u Kin umes II. the differences between the 
houselee, p. 265. lic and the Quaker religions, he made 
Lord Woodhouselee’s “ Memoirs of the Life of : 4} core ; . 
Lord Kames”’ states that the port: L comparison between he hat worn by the 
was sent to Dr. Franklin and never returned. , 
It proved to be the portrait of Admiral Pe: ribbons. and his own. which was plain. “ The 
the father of William. ‘The last trace of this pict nly difference,” replied Penng “lies in the 
is that Richard Bache, a grandson of Dr. Franklin, eee Fs — ry , ” 
= it about 1809 in the Academy of Fine Art ornaments which have been added to thine. 
*hiladelphia. ; Thus the cut, shape and material of his hat 


nightly understood, are 
; of true men, if not of good 


construed into 


, OT w here 


KA which was adorned by feathers and 
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could not have varied from the standard of 
his day; nor would it have been in keeping 
with his known character to adopt any pecu- 
liarity (of shape or color) in dress to attract 
attention. His practice, and that of Fnends 
of his day, was in conformity with the rules 
of their Society, at that time sufficiently evi- 
denced from an original manuscript volume 
of “Advices by the Yearly Meeting of 
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in wearing superfiuity of apparel ;” and again, 
in 1694: “ We tenderly advise all, both old 
and young, to keep out of the world’s cor- 
rupt language, manners, and vain, needless 
customs and fashions in apparel ;” while sim- 
ilar cautions are reiterated “not to launch 
into the vain too 
prevalent among the professors of Christian- 
ity.” Down to the very middle of the last 


customs and fashions 





ee ie = were Se eed 
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in my possession. Under date 











of 1695 is this entry: “ Advised, that all that 
profess the truth keep to plainness in apparel, 
as becomes the truth, and that 


none wear 


long-lapped sleeves, or coats gathered at the 
sides, or superfluous buttons, or dread ribbons 
about their hats, or long curled periwigs.” 
This volume of advices begins in 1681. In 
1682, the first reference to dress, Friends are 
advised “ to take heed that they be not found | 


century no directions are to be 
drab colors or any especial cut o 
was not till about 1760 that the then ¢ 
rystallized 
into a uniform for those professing Friends’ 
principles, and probably at the same time 
that the hat-on-head the 
essential indication of 
“the Truth.” 

‘These 


KISt 


ing style seems to have become « 


] 
-OTy Was Mace aN 


the dhe rence to 


errors, as has been intimated, are 
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unfortunately encouraged by West’s picture. 


So far as it claims to represent Penn’ 
appearance, bearing, or habits, we must 
entirely repudiate it. The only portrait 


known as genuine of Penn until a few years 


since, represents him as a youth of twenty 
two, and in a style of dress utterly at vari 
ance with his matured views. He wears 
full suit of armor, though his head is u 
overed., 

This picture was painted from life, it 
believed, in Ireland, when he hae 
person grown—quite the fine gentlemar 
It was presented to the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania by Granville Penn, 
calls it “a perfect portrait.” ‘The name of the 
artist I have not been able to learn. Ith 
been admirably engraved by Schoff, and 
Mr. Bancroft wery judiciously adopted it 
twenty-five years ago in his “ History of the 
United States” in preference to the West 
likeness. 

We are in 1876 enabled to present to t 
people of the United States William Pent 
as he really looked and really dressed whi 
in the full maturity of his powers. | 
authority for so doing and the circumstances 
seem to call for some detail. 

Mrs. Maria Ws bb, of Dublin, who had 
investigated “the Penns,” communicat 
existence of an orginal portrait of 
Penn, which she had discovered, through 
correspondent in County Durham, Engla1 
landed proprietor 


wle ¢ isile trom 


“a modi 


who 


the 


d 
\W llham 


to be in possession of 

by the name of Allan. A 

this picture she sent to Samuel L.. Sm 

Philadelphia. 

vestigation, 
Surtees, in his “ History of | ( 

Durham,” disclosed the existence of an 

cient seat, Blackwell Grange on the Te 

that county, and thus describes a val 

collection of paintings which had b 

by George Allan, Esq., an ind 

antiquary and virtuoso of the 

the last century. They “ filled 

and gradually insinuated them 

the passage, and cloathed the 

great staircase. Of the portraits, 

the most remarkable are Anna Boleyn, by 

Holbein; Sir Henry Wootton, by Sir Petei 

Lely ; Lady Castlemaine, by Lely ; William, 

Earl of Pembroke, and his Lady, by Jans 

a gallant portrait of Lord Fairfax, by Lely) 

a lion hunt, by old Coyle; a lands 

Teniers; the head of a corpse, 

expressive, by Caracci The « 

includes several admirable crayon 

ings by Francis Place, 


dley, ol 


} 


; Bia 
This seemed Oo aemand in 


ounty 


© 


< ape, by 

horribly 

rlle« tion 
draw 


fine heads of 
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Charles Il... and of William Penn and his 


'* 

Letters to the present owner of Blackwell 
Grange proving fruitless to secure a copy of 
portrait for the National Museum 
Hall, a gentleman about 

tarting for Europe was requested to pay a 
sit to Mr. Allan, and if, upon inspection on 
the spot, the circumstance s warranted it.to se 
.copy. Mr. John Jay Smith, pleasuring 
he summer of 1874 at a watering-place, 
urn-by-the-Sea, wrote upon the sth of 
\ugust, 1874: “I have made a pretty long 
excursion from here to inspect the portraits 
if Wiliam Penn and They are 
undoubtedly authentic, as declared by Sur 
tees, and Penn’s is very lovely. ‘The photo 
ph conveys but a slight idea of his manly 
ic Mr. Allan ree eived me 
and, though he declined 
th portraits go out ol his house, he 
the artist to see and copy them.” 
iccordingly done, but proved 
inning of the vicissitudes of the 
fore a satisfactory’ result was at- 
| completed as to the 
background unfinished, 
t and garments but dimly shad- 
ught to Philadelphia, and 
ther hand to complete. 
rtunate misapprehension, the 
it, to suit modern notions ol 
The back 
ground w made to correspond in tone, 
nd then ) ve ‘made 
he: ook that the 
it all, changing it as 


this Penn 


Ol Indep ndence 


his wife. 


sweet tace 


kindly inde ad, 


! . Copy, 
d, but 
and the bu 


wed, br 


with the 


‘Quaker colors,” was changed. 


finishing 


Gods!). 


very slight, so 


Ove! 


lotes, tells us that 
y Durham, England, 
} attorney in London, where 
cal the profession 
ry inclinati nd commenced 
yf the arts for which he had talent His 
fanciful, but erratic. lie 

tched excellently, but merely 

He was the first to intro 

nd. Ralph Thoresby says 

rth for, and a method of, 

he put in practice at the 

of which manufacture he gave 

Museum. We also learn 

porphyry Mount Sorrel 

ch he had a prece to grind 

l 1 in London, and in 

paint l, drew, and engraved occa- 

the mn of ¢ harle Il. he was offered 
Roy il Navy, 
not endure 
nfinement or dependence. Mr. Place died in 
1728, and his widow, quitting the Manor House in 
York, disposed of his paintings. There are two 
Mr. Place extant, one by himself, the face 


} is of 
only finish nd another by Murray. 


his ane 
County 


n he quitt 


ion of i year to draw th 


J S00 


declined accepting it, as he could 
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little as possible, but getting more strength | 
of color and finish into it, working on the | 
face as lightly as possible, simply to make | 
it a little less rough and unfinished than it 
was !!”’ 

Thus, all the labor of again securing per- 
mission to make a second copy had to be 
gone over again, and again letters to the 
owner of the Grange as well as to the artist 
were treated with silent disregard. Glad to 
ascribe this to want of proper addresses, an 
appeal was made to the distinguished Phila- 
delphia artist, Miss Anna Lea, now resident 
in London. Through her, Henry J. Wright, 
the copyist, a man of unquestionable ability, 
was found. But it then appeared that his 
professional services had been farmed out to 
a picture-broker, who haggled over the con- 
ditions, through a course of several letters, 
and sought to impose conditions utterly 
inconsistent with his position or that of his 
( opyist. 

Having been finally brought to terms, the 
order was given in December, 1874, with 
peremptory directions that no delay should 
occur. The pictures were completed early 
in the following year, but the fellow kept 
them for his own purposes till the following 
May, and they did not arrive in Philadel- 
phia until June. 

Here another difficulty was encountered, 
for William Penn’s portrait was not per. 
mitted by the Collector of the Customs to be 
placed in Independence Hall without pay- 
ing toll tothe United States authorities. 
‘*’The Founder of Pennsylvania, and Han 
nah his Wife,’’ were placed in close confine- 
ment for forty days and forty nights, till, all 
the formalities complied with, the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury having cordially approved 
a free passport, these noble likenesses were 
placed in ‘‘ visual juxtaposition’’ with the 
original painting of the ‘Treaty by West. 

Both genuine portraits, the Historical 
Society portrait at the age of 22, and this 
National Museum portrait at the age of 52, 
seem to realize the recorded description of 
Penn as ‘‘eminently handsome, the expres- 
sion of his countenance remarkably pleasing 
and sweet, his eye dark and lively, and his 
hair flowing gracefully over his shoulders.’’ 
His predominant trait of benevolence stands 
out in both of these portraits—especially in 
the latter, the noble brow, expressive eyes, 
firm but gentle mouth, speak that ‘‘ sweet 
reasonableness,’’ characteristic of the pio- 
neer, on this continent, of true peace on 
earth, and good-will toward men.—/Frank 
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M. Etting, in Scribner's Monthly, now Cen- 
tury Magazine. 
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SETTLEMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

COLLATED FROM THE AUTHORITIES. 

HE first European settlement upon South 

or Delaware river, was planted in the 
year 1638. ‘Two vessels, the Key of Cal- 
mar and the Griffin, under the command of 
Minuit, the early governor of New Amster- 
dam, who having forfeited his place amidst 
the strifes of faction, had offered the benefit 
of his experience to the Swedish govern 
ment, conveyed a little company of Swedes 
and Finns to the banks of the Delaware. 
They purchased the lands from the southern 
cape, which they called Paradise Point, but 
which is now known as Henlopen, to the 
falls near Trenton, from the natives; and 
near the mouth of Christiana Creek, within 
the limits of the present State of Delaware, 
they built a fort, and named it Christiana, 
in honor of the youthful queen of Sweden. 

Tidings of the loveliness of the country 
were borne back to Scandinavia, and the 
peasantry of Sweden and Finland longed 
to exchange their lands in Europe for homes 
on the Delaware. ‘The plantations of the 
Swedes were gradually extended, until the 
governor established hi Pini 
cum, an island a few miles below Philadel 
phia, where a fort constructed of vast hem 
lock logs was built for defence; and unde1 
its protection a town began to spring into 
existence. Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
accordingly traces its lineage to the Swedes, 
who built up a suburb of Philadelphia be 
fore William Penn became its proprietary ; 
and, having explored the banks of the Del 
falls, called the 


residence al 
like 


aware from the ocean to the 
land New Sweden. 
Governor Kieft, of the New Netherlands, 
thought that he should at least remonstrate 
against an occupation of territory on the 
South river, the whole of which he asserted 
had been ip possession of the Dutch for 
many years. Hence a fort was built at New 
Castle, in 1651, against the erection of 
which Printz, the Swedish governor, for- 
mally protested. Risingh, his successor, 
with thirty men under arms, made an ap- 
parently friendly visit to the commander of 
the Dutch fort, where, observing the weak- 
ness of the garrison, he treacherously took 
possession of it; and, after enjoying the 
hospitality of the soldiers, he proceeded to 
disarm them, and compelled them to swear 
allegiance to his sovereign. The Dutch 
Company commanded Gov. Stuyvesant to 


| revenge their wrong, to drive the Swedes 
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from the river or compel their submission. 
Having collected a force of over 600 men, 
he sailed into Delaware bay, returning 
Risingh’s visit, and reduced first the fort 
at New Castle, where Risingh commanded, 
and afterwards the remaining posts. Suc! 
of the Swedes as were willing to 
oath of allegiance to Holland were allowed 
to remain in quiet possession of their homes; 
the rest were sent to Thus the 
settlements in Pennsylvania, hencefort} 
considered a part of Netherlands, passed 
under the government of the Dutch, who 
retained them until 1664, when they were 
taken by the English. 

It was at this time that William Penn wa 
being ‘‘ made perfect through suffering’’ t 
become the future lawgiver of Pennsylva 
nia. His father, Admiral Sir William Penn, 
born 1621, appointed rear admiral in 1644, 
and admiral in 1653, effected the conquest 
of the island of Jamaica from the Spaniards 
in 1655, and annexed it to the British crown 
during the protectorate of Cromwell. He 
also faithfully served the Stuart family, be 
ing commander-in-chief under tl 
York of the fleet which 
over the Dutch in 166s: 
storation, which he promoted, enj 
favor at court. 

He entered his 
ment he naturally 
hopes, as a gentleman commoner at Oxford 
Hearing the Quaker sentiments highly ex 
tolled by an itinerant preacher, 
Penn, with several others, 
cause with warmth as to 
pelled from the university. 
father point out to him his g 
pects of future glory at the court of the dis 
solute Charles II., and of his brother, the 
Duke of York, the future James II., the 
heir presumptive. William Penn’s mind 
was firm; he would not yield, even so much 
as to take off his hat in the presence of the 
King, the Duke of York, or of his father 
the Admiral. For this inflexibility he was 
disowned by his father, and driven away 
from home. But he had counted the 
wrestling in prayer, and rather 
to suffer with the peopie of God than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a se: 
Cast into prison repeatedly for preacl , 
his reply was, ‘‘ The tower is to me the 
worst,argument in the world.’’ His father 
was finaliy reconciled to him. Acquiring 
considerable wealth by his death, which 
occurred in 1670, he nevertheless devoted 
himself to preaching and missionary labors 
among the Quakers; and, possessing won- 
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derful powers of persuasion, made many 
converts at home and on the Continent, es 
pecially in Holland and Germany. In the 
latter country he seems to have chosen the 
Palatinate as his field of operations. 
Having an interest in New Jersey, hi 
attention was directed towards American 
zation; and, learning that a certain 
region was unoccupied between the posses 
sions of the Duke of York and Lord Balti 
petitioned Charles II. for a tract 
the Delaware, and 
His petition wa 


] 
coion! 


more, he 
of land, lying west of 
d of Maryland. 
the ground of a debt 
the to his father, its prayer was 
cranted. A charter, making conveyance of 
uch aterritory, was signed and sealed by th 
king. It constituted William Penn and his 

nd absolute proprietaries of the 

yf Pe the 
I] overeignty. 


northw LI 
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-and as an addi- 


iture claims on 


that province, he 
his deed of release for it 
tional grant, he procured from him also, his 
right and interest in that tract of land which 
was at first called the ‘‘ Territories of Penn- 
Three Lower 


n nis 


sylvania,’’ and afterwards th« 
Counties on Delaware. This additional] 
grant of the Duke of York occasioned much 
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joy in the ‘‘ Lower Counties ;’’ the English 
rejoicing in their deliverance from the sway 
of the Duke of York, and the Dutch and 
rlad to renounce a connection 


Swedes being g 
the conquest first of one and 


, 
originating in 
afterwards of both their races. 

Having completed his arrangements, he 
embarked for America in August, accompa 
nied by a large number of emigrants, chiefly 
of the Soci ty of Friends. He landed at 
New Castle on the 24th of October, 1682; 
and on the 25th, the people were assembled 
at the Dutch court-nouse, where he first 
greeted his new subjects, After the formal- 
ities necessary for obtaining legal possession 
of the colony, le explained to them hi 
among them, and renewed 


the commissions of the existing magistrates. 


objec ts ine omit 
The populat n of the colony, meanwhile. 
rapidly increased, and, in 1682, two thous 
and persons, chiefly Quakers, had settled 
on the banks of the Delaware, from the 
falls at ‘lrenton to Chester. <A large num 
ber of German Quakers, who had been con 
verted by the preaching of himself and his 
associates, by a well-timed removal from 
their native land to the newcolony, escaped 
the desolation of the Palatinate. Shortly 
after, a number of emigrants arrived from 
Holland, principally Quakers. ‘These set 
tled at Germantown. 

Wm. Penn then selected the site of an ex 
tensive city, and laid out the plan on which 
it was to be built, and before the end of the 
year it contained eighty dwellings. After 
this business had been settled, he entered 
intoa treaty with the Indians, and purchased 
the land from them as the rightful owners. 
The time appointed for the ratification of 
this treaty had now arrived, and, under a 
great elm at Kensington, the Indian sachems, 
at the head of their warriors, awaited in arms 
the arrival of the Quaker deputation. Penn 
soon after came upon the ground, his train 
unarmed, and each carrying various articles 
of merchandise, which on their approach 
to the sachems, were spread upon the 
ground. After making a speech, he deliv- 
ered to them the price agreed upon, and also 
desired their acceptance of the additional 
articles displayed on the ground as a friendly 
present. He then delivered to the principal 
chief the parzhment deed, which they prom 
ised to keep for three generations, and 
solemnly pledged themselves to hive in love 
with William Penn and his children ‘‘as 
long as the sun and moon should endure.’’ 

After landing at New Castle, he had re- 
paired to Chester, where, on the 4th of De- 
cember, he called an assembly, which, when 
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met, consisted of seventy-two delegates 
Its session lasted but three days ; but in that 
short time it transacted more business than 
many modern legislatures would have taken 
An act of settle 


In some degree, 


three months to despatch. 
ment was passed, changing, 
the nature of the constitution. With this 
modification, the frame of government, pre- 
viously made public, was ratified and ac- 
cepted An act of union was also passed, 
annexing the ‘Three Lower Counties to 
Pennsylvania, with a very great amount of 


other busine In March, 16832, a second 


assembly was held at Philadelphia, and, 
during its session, he created a second frame 
of government, different in some particulars 
from the first, to which he readily procured 
the assent of the assembly rhis assembly 
also established othe lary re gulations, 
tendins to the pe ice and good order of the 
colony. The colony incre ised most rap 


idly, and, within four years from the date 
of the grant to Wm. Penn, the province 
contained twenty settleme1 ind Philadel 
phia two thousand inhabitants, and three 
hundred houses, the pop ilation ol the whole 
province be Ing ix thousand 

The persecutions of the Quakers in Eng- 
land still continued, and he resolved to 
return to that country, that he might induce 
them to emigrate to America, and also sup- 
port his rights in the controversy with Lord 
Baltimore, respecting the proprietorship of 
Delaware. Having appointed five commis- 
sioners to administer the government in his 
name, he took hi departure. Soon after 
his arrival in England, his own patron, and 
his father’s friend, the Duke of York, as- 
cended the throne. Hecontinued to reside 
in the n¢ ighborhood of the court, and per- 
formed services for it, as long as James the 
the Second was permitted to wear the crown ; 
and, for two years after his fall, the affairs 
of the province were idministered in *the 
name of JamesII. ‘This policy, in the end, 
proved equally prejudicial to his reputation 
in England, and his interest in America. 

Wm. Penn was four times imprisoned : 
the king took from him the government of 
the province, and appointed Colonel Fletch- 
er governor of Pennsylania and New York. 
King William at length became convinced, 
from the strictest scrutiny, that his attach- 
ment to the Stuart family was merely per- 
sonal, and that his gratitude was not likely 
to occasion any detriment to himself, and 
the proprietor was soon reinstated in the 
royal favor. Being permitted to resume and 
exercise his rights, he appointed William 
Markham to be his deputy governor. In 
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that ensued between the 
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most important were 
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the legislature. With 
more successful; and 
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which was read1! 
This fourth fram 
many important 
assembly the 
which had pre 
governors only, an 
rejec ting those which migh 
them. ‘To the governor it r 
tive on t acts of the assen 
of appointing his own council, 
utive power. Although this « 
general satisfaction in the province: 
sylvania, yet the ‘* Three Lower Cour 
refused to accept it; and, in the folk 
year, they established a separate assembly ; 
New Castle. acknowledging, however, t! 
same governor. After this fourth 
was accepted, he returned to E 
ing learned that the ministry 
abolish the proprietary gov 
North America, which ma 
necessary for him to a] 
to Oppose a measure so 

While in England, 
complaints from America, aga 
Evans. This governor exert 
establish a militia system, whi 
popular in Delaware, was odious 
sylvania; and he also announced 
proach of a hostile invasion, whi 
many individuals, and among 
Quakers, to take up arms This report 
proving false, the assembly impeached Evans 
and his sec retary, Log: n. 

William Penn therefore removed Evans, 
and appointed in hisstead Charles Gookin, 


whose age, experience, and mild character, 
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illam Penn. 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE STATE.* 
BY WAYNE MACVEAGH. 

(GENTLEMEN: The Executive Committee 
of the Penn Club thought it not unbecoming 
to gather its friends together upon this anni- 
versary of the landing of him whose name it 
bears upon the soil of the State he founded, 
and their partiality has devolved upon me 
the agreeable duty of expressing the grati 
fication the members of the Club feel at your 
presence, and the heartiness of the welcome 
they desire to proffer you. They are espe- 
cially glad to receive the learned member 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and to avail themselves of this opportunity 
their testimony to the inestimable 
distinguished services that soci- 


already rendered, and the 


to beat 
» of the 
i ery iC CS 
more distinguished, if possible, which it 
destined 
vating the patrnotism of the citizens of 
imperial Commonwealth, whose early history 
it has caused nvestigated with so much 
patience, and illustrated with so great 
cernment. 

It is, 
Lord Bacon, 
of the sovereign degre 
‘*the first place to the condttores imperiorum, 
founders of and Commonwealths, 
and cultivated communities have always 
commemorated with pride the virtues of the 
heroic men who have Jaid the foundations of 
their strength and greatness. Apart, how- 
ever, from any patriotic interest in it natu 
ral to us, the story of American colonization 
is one of the most interesting and attractive 
episodes in human history. It was an 
of marvelous ambition and marvelous 
achievements; and except those sunny 
years at Athens during which the human 
spirit attained and preserved the serenest and 
completest culture it has ever known, per 
haps blood was never less sluggish, thought 
never less commonplace, lives never less 
monotonous, than in the early days of the set- 
tlement of America. 

Great scientific discoveries had filled the 
minds of men with thirst for wider knowl- 
edge. Mechanical inventions of priceless 
value had awakened in them an eager desire 
to avail themselves of theiradvantages. By 


to render in enlightening and 


Pn) 


to be 
dis- 
indeed, no less an authority than my 
who, in ‘‘the true marshaling 
; of honor,’’ assigns 
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states 
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ape 
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*Eulogy on the Founder of Pennsylvania, delivered 
Oct. 24th, 1877, before the Penn Club, by Hon. 
Wayne MacVeagh, of Philadelphia, late Attorney- 
General of the United States, to commemorate the 
me hundredth and ninety-fifth Anniversary of his 
Landing 
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been a captain in the English merchant ser- 
vice in the latter years of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, when that service was perhaps the best 
school which ever existed to render men 
alert, brave, self-reliant, and capable of 
fronting any peril with an equal mind. His 
father had been reared in the same 

and had developed at a very early age re- 
markable capacity for naval warfare. ‘1 
this capacity he added a handsome presence, 
courtly manners, and such political virtue 
as was not incompatible with regarding his 
own advancement as the principal duty of 
his life. At twenty-one he was ca 

the English Navy, at ir 
Vice-Admiral of England, 

was a member of Parliam 

he was captain-commander 

of York, and died shortly 
ment from the Naval Board, | 
attained fifty years of age. ‘I 
his promotion to great offices Is vt 
able, when it is remembered that he served 
the Parliament, Charles I., the Lord Pro 
tector, and Charles II., and continued to 
rise steadily, notwithstanding the 
and the frequent changes of administration 
it produced. He was quite e 
worldly-minded man, but he was 
with the wisdom of the world, 
adding to his great services the favor of | 
sovereign, he laid the foundations of a noble 
house, needing only for its security that his 
son should follow in his footsteps, and with 
filial piety accept the wealth, and rank, and 
fame, which were proffered him. 

The son had been born near the 
London while his father was sailing 
the Thames to join Lord Warwick in 
Irish seas, and had passed | hildh 
with his mother, Margaret Jasper, of | 
terdam, at their country house at Wanstead, 
in Essex. He was only eleven years of age 
when his father returned from his fruitless 
attack upon Hispaniola, and was ined 
to the Tower by Cromwell. Bb 
early age he was profoundly im; 
his father’s misfortune. When 
teen years of age he was sent to Oxford, and 
was matriculated as a gentleman commoner 
at Christ Church. 

At that time the world certainly appeared 
to be opening before his youthful vision in 
undimmed radiance and beauty. 
of a great admiral, who was also 
favorite of the king and of his royal brother, 
he entered upon his academical career under 
the most brilliant auspices. Fond of study 
and athletic sports, a diligent reader and a 
good boatman, he easily won his way to 
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his shoulders in massive natural ringlets.’’ 
[his portrait bears the date of his twenty- 
second birthday and the martial motto, 
‘ Pax gueritur bello.”’ 

[t isto William Penn, as presented by this 
portrait, that I especially desire to attract 
your attention this evening; to William 
Penn as an accomplished cavalier, a ripe 
scholar, a brave soldier, and in the full g low 
of his youthful beauty, the product of the 
quiet years of motherly companionship at 
Wanstead, of the restless, aspiring, comba- 
tive years at Christ Church, of the gay soci- 
ety of Paris, of the studious vigils at Saumur, 
yf Italian air and sky, of the depraved court 
it Whitehall, of the chambers of Lincoln’s 
Inn, of the vice-regal staff at Dublin, of the 
joy of battle on the deck beside his father 
in the Channel, or joining as a volunteer in 
the attack at Carrickfergus. 

This portrait fitly represents him in mail, 
for his life was thenceforward one long bat- 
tle, relieved only by the brief repose of his 
courtship and his honeymoon in the attrac- 
tive and historic circle in which he found 
his wie, a circle which included Isaac Pen- 
nington, Thomas E llwood, and John Milton. 

It is not my purpose, as it is not my priv 
ilege, to detain you upon this occasion with 
any elaborate statement of his subsequent 
life, or any elaborate estimate of his charac- 
ter. Ample opportunity will be afforded i 
the recurrence of this anniversary, and the 
‘elebration of for the diligent historical 
students who honor us with their presence 
to-night to arrange the details of that life in 
lucid order, and to praise his character with 
discriminating eulogy. Its main outlines 
only concern us now, but those a“ are 

full of instruction and of interest for us all. 
We know, and we are glad to eoak that 
his desire to be useful to his fellow-men could 
not exhaust itself even by preaching the 
Gospel as he understood it, in season and 
out of season, but that to this great labor of 
love he added other like labors scarcely less 
great. He defended the rights of conscience. 
He defended the liberties of Englishmen. 
He defended the privileges of jurymen. His 
first plea for toleration was in behalf of the 
ect with which he had the least sym te Ly. 
In obedience to his convictions of the ruth 
yf the creed he professed, he ci the 
f his father, the loss of a peerage, 
paration from home, opprobrium and con- 
tumely from men, and frequent and pro- 
nged imprisonment. While his spirit was 
ing purified, by suffering his mind was 
‘ing widened by high converse with John 

»>and Algernon Sidney ; and at last, 
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when all obstacles to the trial of the experi- 
ment of his principles of government upon 
a virgin soil were overcome, he could truth- 
fully exclaim, as he received the royal char- 
ter of his Province: ‘‘God hath given it to 
He will 


%? 


the face of the world. 

ind make it the seed of a nation. 

was, therefore, very precious freight 
which the good ship Welcome brought to 
niversary we 
celebrate, for it carried the sublime religious 
and political principles of William Pennand 
the illimitable influences of his wise and be- 
neficent government, whose corner-stone 
was civic peace, born of justice, and whose 
cap-stone was religiou liberty, born of tole- 
ration. 

There was doubtless much in his life which 
was Mconsistent with the highest standards 
of the religion he professed, but this incon- 
sistency he shared wit th every man who pro- 
fesses the Christian faith, and the contradic- 
tions in his career are easily reconciled in 
the light of his youth and early manhood. 
But his virtue and his glory are his alone; 
for, in the seventeenth century, he discov- 
ered and proclaimed the political utility of lib- 
erty, of justi e, of peace, of a free press, and 
a liberal system of education—the principles 
upon which rest the blessings of the present 
and the hopes of the future of the human race. 

Whenever, therefore, we are pained with 
the perusal of the sad record of his later 
years, the ingratitude he experienced, the 
embarrassments he suffered, the injustice he 


these shores the day whose 


endured, as we follow his declining steps to 
the undistinguished grave where he lies 
buried, we may see as in retrospect the long 
pi — iy by which he traveled thither, and 
lea the secret of the divine inspiration by 
which the young soldier at its beginning 
was transformed before its close into an 1m- 
mortal benefactor of mankind. 

Friend of liberty, friend of justice, friend 


apostle of God 
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at you and hit you—in thi 

have passed across the sp: from 

you. Or, secondly, 1 ild make 

lent movement so a hake the floor of 
the room, you wou quivering mo 
tion: and so I s] le uch vou 

whole distance 

case no ¢iine would 

you, but a moveme! 

along t 

speak to you, how does the 
your ear? Not by anything 
from mv mouth to your ear, but by the mo 
tion of the air. When I speak I agitate the 
air near my mouth, and that makes a wave 
in the air beyond, and that one another, 
and another (as we shall see more fully in 
Lecture VI.), till the last wave hits the drum 
of your ear. 

Thus we see there are two ways of touch 
ing anything at a ' 
t wing some /Aing at it and hitting it; 

nd, by sending a movement or waz 
across to it, as in the case of the quivering 
boards and the air. 

Now the great natural philosopher New 


> boards of the floor. 
sound reach 


being throw 


distance; ffirst, by 


ton thought that the sun touched us in the 
first of these ways, and that sunbeams were 
made of very minute atoms of matter thrown 
out by the sun, and making a perpetual 
cannonade on our eyes. It is easy to un 


derstand that this would make us see lig] 


and feel heat, just as a blowin the eye 


makes us see stars, or on the body makes it 
feel hot: and for a long time this explana 
tlon was supposed to be the true ¢ 

we know now that there are ma fact 
which cannot be explained on this theory, 
though we cannot go into them here. What 
we will do, is to try and unders 

now seems to be the true explana 
sunbeam. 

About the same time 
a Hollander, named Huyche 
that light comes from t 
traveling across space 
as ripples travel across ; 
difficulty was to explain 
these waves could be trav 
water, for we know that 
in space—nor through air 
at a comparatively 
earth. There must ther 
ing all space between us 
than either water or air. 

And now I must ask you 
imagination, for I want you 
yourselves something quite 
the Emperor’s new clothes 
fairy tale, only with this « 


that \ 
tn . 
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ur Invisi 


1} 


methine is very active; and 
neither see it nor touch it, 

by its effects. You must ima 
substance filling all space be 
and the sun and the stars. Asub 

»so very delicate and subtle, that not 

ly is it invisible, but it can pass through 


"even wood 


oh we « 


olid bodies such as glass, ice, ot 

brick walls. This substance we call 
‘ether.’’ I cannot give you here the rea- 
sons why we must assume that it is through- 
you must take it on the word 


out all space ; 
h men as Sir John Herschel or Pro 
fessor Clerk-Maxwell, until you can study 


li¢ 


the question for yourselves. 

Now if you can imagine this ether filling 
every corner of space, so that it is every- 
where and passes through everything, ask 
yourselves what must happen when a great 
commotion is going on in one of the large 
bodies which float in it? When the atoms 

gases round the sun are clashing vio- 

together to make all its light and 

do you not think they must shake this 

ll around them? And then, since 

ether stretches on all sides from the 

to our earth and all other planets, must 

livering travel to us, just as the 

the boards would from me to 

1 basin of water to represent 

take a plec € ot potassium like 

» used in our last lecture, and 

pair of nippers in the middle 

You will see that as the po- 

1 hisses and the flame burns round it, 

l es which will travel all 

t » edge of'the basin, and 

in imagine how in the same way waves 
r the ether from the sun to us. 

away from the sun on all sides, 

1g, but chasing 

other with marvelous quickness, 

| out into space by night 


never resting, 


pot of the earth 

is turned away from 
then it is 

is turned 

ey strike on the 
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quiver so that 
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these, then, too, make waves all across the 
enormous distance between them and us? 
Certainly they do, for they to’ are suns like 
our only they are so far off that the 
waves they send are more feeble, and so we 
them only when the sun’s stronger 
away. 
rhay 


own, 


notice 
waves are 
But p you will ask, if no one has 
ever seen these waves nor the ether in which 
made, what right have we to say 
Strange as it may 
though we cannot see them we have meas- 
ured them, and know how large they are, 
and how m iny can go into an inch of spa 
For as these tiny waves are running on 
traight forward through the room, if we put 
ething in their way they will have to 
run round it; and if you let in a very nar- 
row ray of light through a shutter and put 
an upright wire in the sunbeam, you actu 
lly make the waves run round the wire 
water.runs round a post in a river 
y meet behind the wire j as the water 
eets in a V shape behind the post. Now 
when they run up against each 
] is we catch them. For 
‘y meet comfortably, both rising up in 
1 wave, they run on together and 
i bright line of light; but if they 
ggledy-piggledy, one up and the 
down, all in confusion, they stop each other, 
and then there is no lig rht, but a 
And so behind your piece of 
‘an catch the waves on a piece of 
will find they make dark 
side by side with the 
these bands it is 
large the 
iS question is too difficult for 
rk it out here, but you can see that 
waves will make broader lig and 
‘ker bands than the small ones will, and 
in this way the size of the waves may 
‘asured. — : 


they are 


they are there? seem, 


just 
and 
just 
they meet, 
and here it 


meet 


otner 


line of 


one 
} ~~ 
DY means of 
fin d out 
' 


how waves 


now how large 


to be? So 


do you think they 
turn very, very tiny that 
about fifty thousand wz ves are contained in 
a single inch of sp&ce! I have drawn on 
the board the length of an inch, and now I 
will measure the same space in the air be- 
tween my and thumb... Within this 
spa this moment there are fifty thousand 
day waves moving up and down! I prom 
ised you we would find in sc ience things as 
wonderful as in fairy tales. Are not these 
tiny invisible messengers coming incessantly 
from the snn as wonderful as any fairies? 
and still more so when, as we shall see pres 
ently, they are doing nearly all the etek 
of our world. 
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ist next try to realize how fast these 
You will remember that a1 

ea h 
‘ non-ball 
from ten 1 hirteen years to 
ig a , ‘Il, thes Iny wa 


waves travel. 
express (ri iin would take 
us from the sun; and 
would take 
ves 
ake only to come 
e whole 91 millions of miles. The 

moment 

regan at 

And re- 


inces- 


waves 


ollowing 


nember 
and pic- 
and 


sun, 


or] 
gle 


these fig 


ture to yol é these infinitel) iny 


. 
> second. 


wres * 


active invisible messen; rom the 
and acknowledge that light is a fairy thing. 
But we do not yet | w all about our 
sunbeam. have | a ple 
with three sides, called a prism. f I put it 
sunlight which i hrough 
] on the 
irs. I 

turn the 

in ar- 

y left 

nee, t] en yel- 


ep blue, and 
| ‘ 
11 


- ] " 
Piass 


blue P 


ih 


indigo 
into tl 


along 


endants 

iy see them 

till more distil y if i let a ray of light 

into a darkened room, and pass it through 

the prism. That ar ese colors? Do 
they i ( 

will 


come 

» | 
remember 
man’ : 1 ay 
rainvow, and 1n 
drop of 
pond. 


I m* 

our sunbeam again, 
into many colors 
glass, as it 1 


bow 
Till now we have talked of the 


and tl bubbles of the Si‘ ated the } 


‘ + 


as if it were made of only one set 
but in truth it is made of many sets of 
of different sizes, all traveling along together 
from the sun. These various waves have 
been measured, that the waves 
192,000 miles, or 
Taking the av- 
erage number of wave-lengths in an inch at 50,000, 
then 12,165,120,000 X 5 608,256,000,000,000, 


* Lig rht travels a he ate of 


1 : 
12,105,120,000 inches 1N ¢ nd 


)}.000 
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which make up red lig 
lazy than those which make violet light, 
so that there are only thirty-nine thousand 
red waves in an inch, while there are fifty 
seven thousand violet waves in tl 

space. 

How is it, then, that if all these 
waves, making different colors, hit on our 
eye, they do not always mike us 
light? Because, unless they are 
with, they all travel along t t] 
you know that all colors, mixed together 1 
proper proportion, make whwe. 

I have here a round piece of « 
painted with the seven colors in 
several times over. When it is still you can 
distinguish them all apart, but when | whirl 
it quickly round - !— the 
looks almost white, because we see them all 
so instantaneously that they are mingled to 
gether. In the same way light looks white 
to you, because all the different colored 
waves strike on your eyeat once. Y 
easily make one of these cards f 
selves, only the white will 
dirty, because you cannot 
pure. 

Now, when the light passes throug 
three-sided glass or prism, th 
spread out, and the slow, heavy, 
lag behind and remain at the lower end of 
the colored line on the wall, while the rapid 
little violet waves are bent more out of their 
road and run to the farther end of the line; 
and the orange, yellow, green, blue and in 
digo arrange themselves between, according 
to the size of their waves. 

And now you are very likely ea; 
why the quick waves sl 
color, and the slow waves another. This isa 
very difficult question, for men have 
deal still to learn about the effect of light 
on the eye. But you can easily 
that color is to ye the 
music is to our ear. You know we can dis 
tinguish different notes when the air 
play slowly or quickly upon the drum of t] 
ear (as we shall in Lecture VI. 
somewhat in the same way the ti 
the ether play on the retina, or ci 
back of our eye, and make tl rves carry 
different the brain; and th 
color we see depends upon the number of 
waves which play upon the retina in a single 
second. 

Do you think we have now rightly an 
swered the question—What is a 
We have seen that it is really a succession 
of tiny rapid waves, traveling from the sun 
to us across the invisible sub l 
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‘‘ether,’’ and keeping up a constant can 
nonade upon everything which comes in 
their way. We have also seen that, tiny as 
these waves are, they can still vary in size, 
so that one single sunbeam is made up of 
myriads of different sized waves, which 
travel all together and make us see white 
unless for some reason they are scat- 
so that we see them separately 
1, blue or yellow. How they 
and many other secrets of the 
sun-waves, we cannot stop to consider now, 
just pass on to ask— 

rk do the sunbeams do for us? 
lo two things—they give us light 
It is by means of them alone 
see anything. When the room was 
could not distinguish the table, 
the chairs, the walls of the room. 
Why? Because they had no light-waves to 
send to your eye. But as the sunbeams be- 
in to pour in at the window, the waves 
layei upon the things in the room, and 
hit them they bounded off them 
youl as a of the 
ck from a rock and strikes against 
Then, when they fell upon 
it and excited the 
d the image of the 
to your brain, 
this room. 


each 


scattered. 


are 


you 
or even 


le 
il 


when they 1d 


] 
ick to eye, wave sea 


be 


entered 
» nerves, and 
table was carried 


ings 1n 


around at all the thing 

it not to think 
them is sending these invisible messengers 
traight to your eye as you look at it; and 
m¢ nd distinguish from 
the table, entirely by the kind of waves we 
h send to you? 

Some su nce ack hardly any 
waves of light, but let them all pass through 
them, and thus we cz them. A 

glass, for instance, lets nearly 
through it, and 

see that the glass 
no light messengers 

) from it. Thus people have 
nes walked up ag a glass door 
there. 
rhose substances are transparent which, for 

llow the ether 


Strange K that one of 


me 


tnat you see 


innot see 


come 


lunst 


not seeing it w 


iS 

me reason unknown to us, al 
waves to pass through them without shaking 
the atoms substance is made. 


of which the 


In clear glass, for example, all the light 
affecting 
substance of the glass; while from a white 
wall the larger part of the rays are reflected 
back to your eye, and those which pass into 
the wall, by givi 
their own vibrations. 

Into polished, shining metal the waves 
hard] at all, but are thrown back 


waves pass through without 
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riving motion to its atoms, lose 
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from the surface; and soa steel knife ora 
silver spoon are very bright, and are clearly 
seen. 
looking-glasses because it reflects so many 
waves. It not only sends back those which 
come from the sun, but those, too, which 
from your face. So, when you see 
yourself in a looking-glass, the sun-waves 
have first played on your face and bounded 
off from it to the looking-glass ; then, when 
they strike the they are 
thrown back again on to the retina of your 


come 


looking-glass, 


eye, and you see your own face by means of 


the very waves you threw. off from it an in- 
stant before. 

But the reflected light-waves do more for 
us than this. ‘They not only make us see 
things, but they make us see them in differ- 
ent colors. What, you will ask, is this too 
the work of the sunbeams? Certainly; for 
if the color we see depends on the size of 
the waves which come back to us, then we 
must see things colored differently accord- 
ing to the waves they send back. For in- 

imagine a sunbeam playing on a 
part of its waves bound straight back 
from it to our eye and make us see the sur- 
face of the leaf, but the rest go right into 
the leaf itself, and there some of 
used up and kept prisoners. 
vellow, blue and violet waves are 
all useful to the leaf, and it does not let 
them go again. But it cannot absorb the 
green waves, and so it throws them back, 
and they travel to your eye and make you 
ea green color. So, when you say a leaf 
you mean that the leaf does not 
want the green waves of the sunbeam, but 
sends them back to you. In the same way 
the scarlet geranium rejects the red waves ; 
this table sends back brown waves ; a white 
table-cloth sends back nearly the whole of 
the waves, and a black coat scarcely any. 
This is why, when there is very little light 
in the room, you can see a white table-cloth 
while you would not be able to distinguish 
a black object, because the few faint rays 
are there are all sent back to you from 


them are 
The red, 


orange, 


is green, 


that 
a white surface. 


Is it not curious to think that there is 


really no such thing as color z# the leaf, the 


‘ 
al t 
table, the coat, or the geranium flower, but 
we see them of different colors because, for 
some reason, they send back only certain 


colored waves to our eye? Wherever you 
look, then, and whatever you see, all the 
beautiful tints, colors, lights and shades 
around you are the work of the tiny sun- 
waves. : 


Again, light does a great deal of work 


Quicksilver is put at the. back of 
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when it falls upon plants. 
light which are caught by the leaf are by no 
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means idle; we 


that the leaf uses them to dige 
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Lecture VII. 
st its food and 


make the sap on which the plant feeds. 
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from it through the food you 
and has now been at work ke 


heat of your body. 


But there is still another way in 
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how we learned in t 
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edge. And if no library is at hand, he has 


in his pocket that mightiest school-book of 


Christendom, the Bible, which has lifted up 
whole nations into the light of liberty, cul- 
ture, and a reverence for the laws of Al- 
mighty God. Louis Agassiz, John Dickin- 
son, John Swett, Andrew Jackson Rickoff, 
set down in the swamps of Louisiana or 
perched on a pinnacle of the Sierra Nevada, 
could teach school with none of the helps 
and adjuncts accounted the very essentials 
of success by the dis¢ iples of the good old 
mechanical method of instruction. For 
this is the gospel of the day for the school 
room—that the teacher with a full mind 
nd a consecrated spirit and true pedagogic 
tact ts the soul of every school. 
Wherever he goes, all good things need- 
ful for his help are ‘‘ added unto him.”’ 
an so inflame the souls of the little ones 
hat they will wake up at his bidding and 
open their eyes upon the great world of 
nature and the. grander world of human 
life, and learn how to study in the divine 
university what life may become to every 
awakened mind. He will conquer preju 
dice and break up the most stubborn soil 
of indifference, and fill the hearts even of 
ignorant parents with a longing for some- 
thing better for their children. He will 
baffle the average ward politician in 
| board, or the most absurd ignor 
hom the people have set up to pre- 
er the school interest of the county. 
Oh happens to be she—that most 
"10us, subtle and unaccountable crea- 
n the republic, a genuine American 
Ss olmistress, God’s last, best gift to this 
new world—she will teach school and bring 
out the children in spite of every bother- 
ation of powers ecclesiastical, political or 
‘nal, and will build her paradise in the 
yrner of the national domain. 
the American people, outside 
vored centres of popular culture, 
‘ich or willing enough to build up 
lete body of the national school 
hey are not too poor, and perhaps 
stolid, to concentrate upon the soul 
matter. Zhe one gospel for the das 
Jit training of the teacher. There 1s 
n country on earth so rich in the finest 
material for the making of teachers as our 
own, in the young people that have come 
up, North and South, since the great war. 
There are good schools enough on the 
ground to train them for their work, pro- 
vided they can be awakened to the duty of 
the hour. Every superior school, public or 
private, academical or collegiate, should at 
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employed, and the grading of the school. And 
yet these matters are of the greatest importance 
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—they require the experience of a professional 
and peculiar fitness for this difficult task. 

Of course, it will not be wise for even the best 
teacher to put himself in direct opposition to his 
employers, to counteract public opinion in such 
a manner as to invalidate his position and his 
chance of doing anything for the rising g ! 
tion. The best intentions 
rarest talent for imparting knowledge, the 
est amount of skill in the profess 
avail, if the possessor of such rare gifts ] 
self in opposition to that powerful agent 
opinion; and to this end he should, like 
lic servants, make good use of that s 
fact. He should maintain his di \ 
times, and quietly request his us employers 
to have patience and let his work be his reco 
mendation. A month's time | 
for the purpose of classifyin; 
school. Atthe end of that 
right kind of man, his dire 
judge whether the school is condu 
manner. 

The greatest drawback, and one aga 
I have no specific remedy, is the irr 
attendance. A school, as I have it in view, 
as I intend to portray it, pr 
regular attendance in order to a 
desired results. The teacher can te 
good work only to th 
cannot teach by me: h 
and for this reason he should urge the parents 
by all efforts, to send ‘ir lren | 
Here, too, tact is of infinite value. 

From conversations I have had 
of district schools, it appears to me 
form far too many classes: tl 
the branches and by hearing a 
rotation every day, they fritter away 
so that neither any one branch nor: 
receive the required amount of attent 

It is true that some branches o1 
every day, but it does not 
the whole of the course 
with every day, nor that the br: 
follow each other always the same \ 
daily programme is arranged in this way, i 
no wonder that the pupils lose 
certain studies, and the necessary love for them 
Novelty is, as every person knows, a great help 
to secure attention, and in certain branches it 
of great importance that they sh 
once or twice a week, 
highest success. 

Wherever the time 
should be com 
plicity of branches. The studies to be taus 
Language, which embodies Reading, Spelli 
Grammar, and Composition; Arithmetic, 
Penmanship. These are the standard branches, 
but we must add to them Geography, United 
States History, and the rudiments of the Natural 
Sciences, which ought to be taught as Object 
Lessons. Spelling, Grammar and Composition 
ought, however, not to be taught as separate 
studies, but they should go in connection with 
Reading. In fact, the reading lesson should 
be the one around which the other three are 
grouped, and in which they have their origin. 
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In fact Spelling is no separate branch, but is ac- 
cessory to all the branches, and every new word, 
every new term in Arithmetic, Geography, His- 
tory, or Object Lessons, ought to be syllabicated, 
1 written on the blackboard. In this 
are indelibly fixed upon 
ause the idea hand in 
> written form. hnical Gram- 
be taught in the country schoois 
( lars. The aim 
ul instruction with the majority is 
ruistic feeling, an intuition, 
and wrong, of 
ya spoken or written speech. 
The means which are to be employed to gain 
i infinite variety. The principal 
yne, however, is practice in speaking; Z. ¢., the 
pupils must be forced to express themselves in 
lar upon what they have observed, 
To reduce such spo- 
ani present much 
Composition in conne 
I Because of its importance, 
» this branch in the best part of the 
To-day 
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; time permits. 
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looked, that is, Declamation. Once a week the 
pieces, which are learned under the guidance 
of the teacher, not committed optionally by the 
pupils, should be heard. The objects in learn- 
ing such pieces are: 1. Improvement of lan- 
guage by model compositions; 2 Awakening 
of moral ideas; and, 3. Development of a 
chaste literary taste. That these three ends can 
be accomplished by the recital of choice selec- 
tions of poetry is not in the least doubtful, if 
these are models in form and substance. 

In all the branches enumerated above, the 
teacher should not slavishly follow the text- 
books, for these aim mostly at diversity, not at 
concentration. The teacher must select what is 
typical and indispensable ; anything that is not 
essential in preserving the connection or in 
keeping up the chain of growth, should be thrown 
overboard. For example, in Geography, the 
teacher should strive to give the pup.ls a picture 
of a whole country of the earth, rather than 
make them commit to memory the names of all 
the rivers or cities of a country; in History, the 
principal events and data should be learned, 
rather than a connected narrative given. 

No country school in which one teacher has 
to instruct pupils of all ages, should have more 
than three classes,and only in what I have 
called standard branches. The instruction in 
these branches ought to begin at once, and be 
carried on systematically throughout the whole 
course. 

The lowest, or first, class will include the be- 
ginners; they will receive instruction in Lan- 
guage, Penmanship, and Arithmetic only, and 
will be dismissed for the day at recess in the 
afternoon. The results to be obtained in this 
class at the end of the term are, Reading—be- 
ginning of the First Reader and spelling of all 
the words contained in the lessons; W7iting— 
the small alphabet and the most prominent cap- 
itals; Arithmetic—the four fundamental rules 
as far as ten. This class is created anew every 
year, and is, at the end of the term, promoted 
into the second class, except such as have not 
thoroughly mastered the requisite amount of 
work and discipline. 

The second class includes the work of two 
terms, and is instructed in Reading in the first 
and second readers; in Arithmetic, the four 
fundamental rules as far as one hundred; in 
Penmanship, this class is instructed simultane- 
ously with the third or highest class. The re- 
sults to be obtained are, intelligent reading in any 
second reader, spelling of all the words, the 
ability to write elegantly on the slate or with 
lead pencil on paper, and rapid numerical com- 
bination within the space indicated. Pupils 
who have not learned to do this thoroughly, 
ought to be retained for a third term in this 
class. In this and in the next class, the teacher 
should arrange his instruction so as to interest 
at the same time the bright ones and the dull, 
to direct the easier questions to the weak, and 
the more difficult to the intelligent. A great 
deal of the work here will be repeated the sec- 
ond term, but the teacher must know how to 
make the dull routine palatable even to the 
most developed pupils of this class, 
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The third or highest class has no limit above. 
It will go as far as the matesial of which it is 
composed, and the length of time that the pu- 
pils are in-school, will permit. It may extend 
over four terms, and, besides the standard 
branches, Geography, History, and Grammar 
should be taught. In Reading, the third and 
fourth readers ought to be completed—fifth and 
sixth readers do not belong ina district school; 
in Arithmetic, as far as percentage; and in 
Penmanship, sufficient drill with pen and ink to 
make the pupil write fluently and elegantly. 
Books without copies, the teacher instructing by 
Writing Charts and his own copies placed on 
the blackboard, are the means by which good 
penmen may be made. Object Lessons ought 
to be given to the whole school—the easier 
questions may be answered by the very small- 
est pupils, while the more intricate portions are 
retained for the advanced ones. 

The school reading must be supplemented by 
a judiciously-chosen school library and juven- 
ile papers, which the board ought to purchase 
at the expense of the district. Not to become 
tedious, I will present a programme for such 
a school as I have des« ribed. 
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HOW TO SECURE OBEDIENCE. 
BY J. G. FITCH. 

JOU cannot get it by demanding or 
\ claiming it; by declaring that you will 
have it; or even by explaining to your 
scholars how useful and indispensable it is. 
Obedience is a habit, and must be learned 
like other habits, rather by practice than by 
theory ; by being orderly, not by talking 
about order. 

‘There are some things on which it is well 
to draw out the intelligence ympat 
of a child, and to make him understand the 
full reason and motive of what you do. 
jut on this point I would not, except on 
rare and special occasions, enter into any 
discussions or offer any explanations. All 
entreaty—‘‘ Now, do your atten- 
tion ;”’ self-assertion—‘‘ 1 qw#// hav 
order ;’’—all threats—‘‘ If you don’ 
to me, I will punis! * 
selves signs of weakness. he 
they 


give me 
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You; 
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correct it. All 

vate the evil, and 
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He who in quest of 
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learned before the learning o 
becomes possible. It is like 
relation to our bodily lives 
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other possessions become imp< 
is not well, in laying down a 
say anything about the penalty wl 
fall upon those who transgress i 
that you do not expect transgress 
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then, if it comes, treat it—as far as you cal 
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with perfect candor and honesty do so—as 
something which surprises and disappoints 
you; and for which you must apply some 
remedy, rather for the scholar’s sake than 
your own. 
; Now the first way to secure obedience to 
commands is to make every rule and regu- 
lation you lay down the subject of careful 
Determine on the best 
you are right. Then 
will gain confidence in yourself, and 
out such confidence authority is impos 
sure that if you | 


nave any secret 
is to the wisdom of the order you 


previous thought. 
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urse, and be sure 


is to your own power ultimately to 
it, that reveal itself 
btile way, and your order will 


“oe Satan 
misgiving will 
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command which is wanted, but a wish, a 
principle, a request. You explain that a 
certain course of action is right or desirable 
or honorable in itself; and you say to your 
scholar, ‘‘ Now, I think you see what I 
mean ; I shall trust you to do it.’’ That is, 
you part in some degree with your own pre- 
rogative as a governor, and invite him to 
take a share in his self-government. But 


you do not put your wishes into the form of 


a command in this case. Commands are 
for those in whom the capacity for self- 
command is imperfectly developed ; and in 
their case vigilance does not imply suspi 
cion—it is for them absolutely needful to 
know that when you saya thing | 
done, you mean for certain to know whether 
it isdone or not. Involuntary and mechan- 
ical obedience has to be learned first; the 
bi conscious, voluntary, rational 


vas to be 


habit of 


obedience will come by slow degrees. 
— <_> — 


VISIT TO A WELL-MANAGED 
SCHOOL. 


BY AMOS M. KELLOGG. 

DO not wish to treat this subject in an 
| abstract way, and shall therefore pursue 
the objective method, asking the teacher to 
examine a well-managed school with me, in 

same way that I would ask a class to ex 

> an object whose properties I wished 

m to understand. In this way the mu 
ual relations of the teacher and pupil will 

Let it be understood at the outset 

mere condition of formal order is 

Many a teacher has been 
ble to have it so still ‘that you could hear 
a pin drop;’’ and yet had a very poor 
school for all that. We are interested in 
'a higher order. In dealing 


h forces. If 


narkable. 


something ot 
with humanity we deal wit 
there is true order, it is not because the 
forces of the pupil are annihilated, but be- 
are properly directed ; of his 


11 
il 


cause they 
own free wi 
ure to minister to the general good. 

Several years ago, I visited a 
school whose teacher had been a 
the ever-to be-revered David P. 
shall not undertake, of course, to portray 
the spirit that actuated the teacher, or the 
scholars, for that would be impossible ; the 
atmosphere is unseen in all pictures. 

The house was plainly built, but the ex- 
terior was not unpleasant. My knock at 
the door did not disturb the school; it was 
answered by a pupil who led me to a chair. 


he must forego his own pl a 


The teacher was busy with a class ; a dozen 
children stood around him as he gave out 
words from the reading lesson to be spelled, 
then to be constructed into sentences, etc. 
That both pupils and teacher were happy 
I did not disturb them ; 


was plain enough. 
tra ted them, 


they had occupations 
apparently, more than the visitor. 

I glanced around the room. The forty 
or fifty pupils were of all ages; the room 
easant ; the 


1 


was scrupulously clean 
right pictures 


rhit ro} ye! 1] Lh 
Whiltewasned Wallis nat 
the teacher’s table stood near the 


on them ; 

entre, and around it on four sides were the 
iches of the primary class. The teacher 
moved 


( 
he 
vt 
} 

I 


, 
1ad light shoes on his 
around with quietness and 
At the close of the less« 
ried on in a brisk at 
teacher came and gave me a hearty welcome, 
and thet h his duties. ‘Teach 
ing, singing, brief remarks to inspire and 
encourage, followed in succession, 
It was an intensely busy scene; no on« was 
idle. The pupils seemed to know just what 
lesson came next, and appear take a 
deep interest—they seemed anxious that 
everything should b as though 
person uly concerned. 
When the hour for re 
tain signals were given, and the 


ad arrived, cer- 
pupils left 


‘ 
remarked 


, 

the room in an orderly mat! 
1 re. Wet ee swiche 

that I had noticed that 10 wished 

to speak 1er lso; tl ipils got 


i 
up and left the room without permission, 


and returned p ly and quietly. 
‘Yes,’’ said the teacl ny inquiry, 


wick say NOChHINg a 1l i | ; ing, InJjess a 
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pupil distt > tne ! { I , when h can- 
not be trusted with his free take it 
away; he soon asks to have itrestored. As 
to going hat is the same basis. 
They out n they wish, ept when 


recitit 


pupils 
came hurriedly in with one of the little girls 
who had bee! it. The 1 her mani- 
fested the utmos ynncern. The child was 
taken on his examined and 
bound up with a piece of cloth taken from 
his desk, at ler tears wiped away; soon 
she ran ) 1a vain. The teacher 
followed, saying it was his rule to be on the 


l 1 
play-ground as well as school-room. 
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‘The teacher here was not 

nary man in any way; very pl 

yet, through the human heart | 

constant exercise of Christian gr 

a very pleasing countenance. 
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’? he said, ‘‘ on the old 


Mr. Page. I had felt 
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to teach, 
I heard 
new and better way, but did not 
y reach it. I had been brought 
tl children at 

they were elsewhere, 
bad, and I was much taken aback 
[ asked a little boy, ‘ What 
hear him reply, ‘No 

1 bad but you!’ Again, there 
intrinsically wrong in a child’s 
think, 
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S< hool, I 
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teach, not from want of knowledge of the 
subjects to be taught, but because they have 
no living sympathy with children. ‘The one 
that loves to see a child happier, stronger, 
wiser, and a more radiant being, can teach, 
or at least, can learn to teach; one that 1s 
impatient with children, prefers the society 
of older persons, cannot tell a thing twice, 
dislikes the plain and poorly-dressed ones, 
is glad to see the pupils go and sorry to see 
them may well doubt whether he or 
she will make a teacher. ¢-po7 ] 


come, 


Management. 


> 


READING FOR TEACHERS. 


ANY lei: we «say most?) of our 
\ teachers are the product of bookless 
homes; and few, who are widely and inti- 
mately acquainted with the rank and file of 
our profession, will deny or seriously cavil 
statement that most of them have 
ttle, and read that little ill ; and 
what they have read has been, much of it, of 
the Indian hair-lifting, love-sick, or free 
booting styles of sundry periodicals which 
we will not here advertise. 

The reading of such trash by these 
teachers, it is not. for us rashly to condemn. 
There exists a disposition to read, a hun- 
gering to read, and the home and neigh- 
borhood stoc k, poor as it may be, 1S 
the only od available to gratify this crav- 
ing. Of the whole range of literature and 

they are profoundly 


at tne 


read bi ut li 


often 


of the best authors, 
ignorant, and have no literary acquaintances 
to consult confidentially ; and even if they 
hould fearn what is desirable and covet it, 
-y sink in despair in view of the prices 
of all ratio to their annual <n 
after providing for the absolute necessiti 
appearance, for to their retreats 
the glad tidings of a cheap press have not 
penetrated ; or if they have, the 
true, and is disregarded. 
have parents of little edu 
much native ability and 
whole lives have been 
money-getting ; and their chil- 
dren have been educated to teach by the 
narrowest and nearest text-book channel 
that would return the investment with in- 
terest ; for to them the item of schooling, 


of decent 


news seems 
too good to be 

some te 
cation, but of 
shrewdness, 


devoted to 


-achers 


whose 


either as pupil or as teacher, is a matter of 


pure dollars and cents, so that any addi- 
tional expense for literary culture or breadth 
of information, is regarded as so much time 
and money throw n away. 

All candid thinkers must admit that this 
wide-spread lack of standard reading among 
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urce of weakness in the in- 
children ; as much supple- 
ormation§ that 


teachers, isa s 
struction of our 
mentary and collateral inf 
should accompany the text-book matter, 
must be derived from general reading, and 
if so derived and given, will stimulate pupils 
toa like wide-spre: id range of Phil- 
anthropic efforts have oe I lade, as wit- 
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among the people generally. ‘The degree 
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looked bright, as though their homes had | down on both sides. Finally, by using his 
done a great deal for them; so then ther ‘*test-words,’’ the master reduced the ranks 
were others that looked as th h somethin ph on one side and Julia on the othe - 

ore ~ l 1ent to see these two 


sr with each other. 


1 
{ 
} 
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35 tl 


others rather scar for to fail t | with ‘*Tf she beats him, he won’t take her out 


the grown-up people lookin ! s very | in his father’s sleigh again,’’ said one of the 

different from failing with one’ 

beside them. ‘Tf he beats her it will make her real mad, 
The master turned over the leaves he has been the best speller here for ever 

spelling-book, al isp ( ith one Ss ong,’’ 1 another. 

the trustees, and finally ant that only he master gave out facade, thyme, ban- 
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you don’t know how | 

first one way and t} unother. nd ther h rent was over. ‘Then fora few 

is to be no telling.’ om there was much talking and clap- 
Then following a li vords 1n 1 | ping of hands: then followed some singing, 

succession: | [ ndles ‘e blown out, the door 
Lose, loose, rice e, scent, , ceiling, lor 1, and the merry bells jingled as 

fore head, pla 
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mehow Joseph felt the misspelling more 
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line, and these twenty-t ds_ bre ia] LW o much f eph,’’ mean- 
down all but twenty oht ng. wever, that » bloc ing girl con- 
‘*'This does not look \ vell,’’ said a hit i noti ( I he studied 
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was washed clean. Many children go to 
school without washing, but not when their 
teachers are as wise as mine. I was washed 
in warm water, too. Washing in cold water 
in January is all humbug. I'd like to duck 
those hydro fools in ice-water who send boys 
to cold water on cold mornings, and tell 
them it hardens boys to shiver while they 
are washing. My teacher didn’t brush my 
hair nor clean my teeth, which, no doubt, 
was an oversight. All pupils should have 
their hair combed and teeth clean. Nor 
did she cut my finger nails for fear I should 
grow up a thief—which is as judicious moral 
training as most boys get. 

To see whether school would agree with 
me, I was weighed, and pronounced ‘‘ The 
finest boy of the ma’am, eight 
pounds and three-quarters !’’ As I was the 
first boy of the season, it was not strange 
I should be the finest. My skin rapidly 
turned from white toa healthy red under 
the invigorating influence of light and air; 
two things which pupils need in abundance. 
The windows were not arranged quite right 
—few windows are—and the light made me 
blink. Did I tell you my eyes were blue? 
Most all very young pupils have blue eyes 
at first. Now they are gray. 
they were, too. Each one moved 
pendently; one would go one way and the 
other another way. ‘They didn’t seem to 
have learned to move together ; in fact, I 
did not know how to move them at all. 
Many a pair of older eyes have been scolded 
for rambling around the school-room, but 
mine were not. Why, it took me two 
months before I could blink them when the 
light hurt my eyes, though I could follow a 
lighted lamp with my eyes early a month 
before. My skin was not sensitive to pain 
at first, so I shouldn’t have minded a whip- 

Nurse stuck a pin into me (she 
didn’t mean to do it) but I never cried. 
[ was taught to speak entirely by the 
phonic method, using words and sentences 
from the start. I don’t believe I con- 
sciously heard a thing the first day of 
school, but I can remember the first sound 
I liked was that of the letters. If I got 
cross, nurse would say “ and it 
had just as good effect on meas a teacher’s, 
** James, if you don’t want a whipping, you 
had better keep more quiet.’’ All I said 
the first week was ‘‘ah,’’ but still I was not 
scolded. Boys are always encouraged to 
talk until they go to the town school ; there 
we must abuse nature by keeping unnatur- 
ally still. Still, I learned to cry after sev- 
eral different fashions, and my teachers 
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when they are hungry, but I had to eat 
whenever I cried for a change of position 
or anything else. ‘Then every girl that 
came near me had to pull me about and kiss 
me. Boys don’t like to be kissed—when 
they are so young. When they are older 
they can stand more. er, 
Then they ’most ruined 
giving way to me when I cried for thing 
I soon learned to cry for 
until I got it. 


from eig] 


Papa used to 


whip that out of him when he get ler,’’ for Miss M 


but he won't. 
child’s disposition is general 
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by ; and even that 
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enough. But when 
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you, | it talk mu 
Give my 
after this, who are taking 


sympathi 5s to 


public school in this rough 
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You don’t know how 
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iter, eyes sparkle, 
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heart have come under our own observation, 
ions of which we propose to bring 
readers of Zhe Teacher. 
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the pavement. At that moment a young girl 
came along on the sidewalk. Her feet were 
protected with rubbers lined with flannel 
and tipped with fur; her dress was bright 
and warm, and she was sheltered from the 
wind under her sealskin cloak and cap. As 
she approached the woman, vainly attempt- 
ing to rise, she looked at her a moment, 
then drawing the warm folds of her dress 
more closely around her, tiptoed out to the 
edge of the sidewalk, and hurried on into a 
neighboring store. ‘The poor woman tried 
in vain to rise. She was evidently in great 
pain, and her face was growing very pale. 
Our car had stopped, being hedged in with 
carts and wagons and the crowd of men and 
horses in the street. A sweet-faced mother 
at my side begged her husband to get out 
of the car and help the poor woman; and 
we all started for that purpose, when there 
appeared a young man around the corner, 
walking rapidly toward her. ‘ He’ll help 
her up,’ said the husband. ‘The young man 
carried a cane, and seemed to enjoy the 
keen air. He walked securely, but passed 
by, not even looking at the suffering woman, 
although I saw her reach out her 
toward him as if for help. Another young 
man passed, muttering to himself something 
about such ‘ Poor old creatures, always on 
the street.’ 

‘All this time a boy had been sitting 
close by the door of the car, absorbed in a 
copy of Cesar. Our attempt to get out 
caused him to turn his eyes to the sidewalk. 
In an instant he sprang from his seat, out 
of the car, made his way under horses’ necks, 
between wheels and carts and wag 
the icy gutter, and bounded to the woman’s 


hand 


Ons, over 


side. 
‘‘sAre } hurt?’ he said, tenderly. 
‘Let me help you up,’ giving her his hand. 
***You are not strong enough,’ sobbed 
the poor woman. 
¢¢¢ Qh, yes, 


you 


+? 


’ Jam!’ and he lifted her from 
the pavement. By this time three gentle- 
men had gone from the car to his aid. She 
had injured her hip, and could not step 
without acryof pain. ‘ Make room for her in 
the car!’ shouted the boy to the conductor. 
And, children, if General Grant had issued 
the command, it would not have been more 
readily obeyed. The woman was lifted into 
the car. The boy, whose name I have since 
learned was Lewis Gray, took up his books, 
which had been left on his seat, and sat 
down by her side, inquired where she 
and finding she occupied an attic remote 
from the line of cars, he told her she must 
stop at his house, adding, ‘ Mother will see 


lived, 
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what can be done for you.’ Lewis’ kind 
words seemed to affect the suffering woman. 
Tears rolled down her cheeks as 
quivering from head to foot. Soon the car 
stopped; two strong men helped her out; 
Lewis managed to get her up the steps, and 
prese¢ ntly they entered the house.’’ 

Miss Mills paused a moment, when she 
saw John Flinn, a thoug! , suddenly 
raise his hand. ‘¢ Well, John,”’ she said. 

‘¢ Will you please tell us 
out his name?’’ answered the boy. 
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awkward appearance, while the other may 
be an intellectual athlete. 

There are other advantages that we would 
like to enumerate, but we have already tres- 
passed too much upon your columns, and 
yet the importance of the subject would not 
allow us to say less. It is true that we have 


not instituted a rigid comparison between 
the comparative importance of literary ex- 
ercises and what are commonly called the 
common school branches ; but we have not 
thought it pertinent to the object in view to 
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dwell upon the importance of the common 
school studies, as all are supposed to be fa- 
miliar with their advantages. 

To repeat, we believe that a careful study 
of the comparative merit of literary exer- 
cises as a part as the curriculum of our com- 
mon schools will convince any one of the 
importance and desirability of making this 
addition to the curriculum of our common 
schools; and when once the desirability ot 
this measure is conceded, its expediency and 
practicability follow as a matter of course. 
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THE historic picture of Wm. Penn at the 
| age of twenty-two, which we present in 
this number, will be enjoyed wherever Zhe 
Journal is circulated. It is a very fine 
reproduction of the most precious canvas in 
Philadelphia—perhaps the most precious in 
the United States. This painting, which 
was more than a half century old before 
Washington was born, hangs in the com- 


modious rooms of the Historical Society of 


Pennsylvania, at 820 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, where, a short time since, we had 
the pleasure of seeing it. ‘Though a por- 
trait from life, it is an ideal face of such 
rare human type that the thought of sex 
hardly suggests itself—a face of such win- 
ning goodness, suggesting large possibilities, 
as might be painted for Joan of Arc clad in 
armor, or for John the Beloved, ‘‘ the 
youngest and most woman-like of all the 
disciples.’’ It grows upon one strangely, 
as we look often and earnestly into it, and 
we turn to it for the hundredth time with 
the feeling that it is his mother’s face no 
less than his own that looks out upon us 
from the silent page. And what a mother 
he must have had ! 


THe National Educational Association 
met in Washington, March 22d. Among 
the papers read were those by J. D. Phil- 
brick of Boston, on ‘‘ City Systems;’’ H. 
S. Jones, of Erie, on ‘‘ Obstacles in the 
Way of Better Primary Education;’’ Dr. 
J. S. Billings, on ‘‘ Ventilation of School 


Houses,’’ and Professor G. Stanley Hall, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on ‘‘ Chairs of 


Pedagogics in our Institutions for Superior 
Instruction.”’ 


THE excellent report of Supt. G. W. 
Bartch, of Shenandoah, Schuylkill county, 
gives evidence of substantial progress in 
the schools under his charge. He is a 
growing man, at the head of a growing 
system. The following paragraph will be 
suggestive elsewhere in Pennsylvania: 

The ‘‘ Teachers’ Reading Table,’’ which our 
teachers have established, promises much good 
in the dissemination of professional knowledge. 
For this purpose they have procured, by means 
of funds raised by themselves, quite a number 
of the leading educational journals of this cow 
try. They appointed one of their number to» 
have charge of the table so far as relates to the 
care, issue, and return of journals, and to the 
keeping of the list thereof. Having, in this. 
way, access to a number of the leading journals, 
it affords them an excellent opportunity to-keep 
abreast with the educational spirit of the timtes ; 
also adds much weight to the proceedings of 
the district institute, where attention is given to 
all things of educational importance which any 
teacher may have read. Let them continue in 
this good work, which enables them to discharge 
their duties with satisfaction to themselves, to 
their patrons, and, above all, with great benefit 
to their pupils. May the time soon come when 
all teachers shall become diligent readers of our 
educational journals, and, when school boards 
everywhere shall make this @necessary requisite 
to their employment! 


his number also 


unavoidable. We hope 
time, but the embar- 
rassment has of late been 
rather ‘‘too much’’ for us. And in this 
connection we may add that any one who 
has a copy of Zhe Journal for August, 
7880, which is not desired for binding, or 
valued for other reasons, will confer a 
favor by mailing it to this office, as every 
copy reserved of that issue was destroyed by 
the fire. We also need copies of January, 
7880, and September, 1879. Subscription 
will be continued three months to persons 


THE delay in the issue of t 
seems to have been 
soon to come out on 


of the situation 


' returning these three numbers. 
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therefore, accompanying the ethical and in 
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Granting the above, we may unhesitatingly 
say that the full development of our life re 
ind intellectual cul 


some form, out from 


looks 


sensuous 
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directly upon the soul. 


quires, not only ethical 
ture, but together wit 
Can culture, r, In any sense 
be universal ? Is it not to confined to 
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potential force. 

The phantasy, at least in a passive form, 


our 
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is common to all. In other words, if all 
cannot produce the beautiful in works of 
art, they can recognize its presence when 
confronting them: and this recognition in- 
volves a certain ac tivity, —a power of seeing 
beneath the outer form so as to gain a reve- 
lation of what, as the beautiful, really lies 
behind the merely visible, although en- 
shrined therein. 

Therefore, as one of the first and most 
methods of art-culture, we can 
urround the individual with such forms of 

uty as will challenge recognition, and 

arouse the phantasy to that measure of 
ty which involves. 
in the of our homes 
1 buildings, in their situation and 
es and furniture, as well as in the 
ements of our every-day 
to our aid that which 1s 
to awaken the phantasy, and 
minds of our children to recog- 
nize the presence and power of the ideal. 

Much in this direction is yet to be done 
in our own commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
We speak not now of schools of art, or large 

works, Or conserva- 
etc., etc., but of that cul- 
nd school life, which shows it- 
in proper buildings with proper sur- 
roundings—cultivated yards, with shade 
trees, and lawns and flowers—and such 

as shall culture taste, and 
and amusements as shall help 
ize the beautiful in our every-day 
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A DANGER TO BE AVOIDED. 

fevers public examinations prevail, and 

\ the work of one teacher is compared 

with that strong temptation 

iis the. teacher to secure t 
diate and telling results. 

Knowledge is of attainment. A 

answers may be retained 

and the power of knowing 

If the teacher is inter- 

future of his pupils, and strives 

em proper habits of study, strength- 

ing their powers of mind may 

erve the ends of subsequent investigation 

and reflection, he is not very much inter- 

di immediate results as will show 

or himself. He looks 

of manhood and woman- 

od, awaiting rich harvest 

f his labors e strong, developed char- 

acter, mental and moral, of those whose 
youth he has nourished and advanced. 
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Examinations, of course, are necessary. 
In no other way can the teacher satisfy him- 
self that his pupils areearnestly at work. But 
the examination must be of sucha character 
as to challenge the development of mental 
power and habits of study and inquiry, and 
not to so large an extent an effort to ascer- 
tain the quantitative mass of remembered 
answers which children can retain from term 
to term. 

The results most to be sought after are 
inward and spiritual—such as reveal them- 
selves only to those who are able to measure 
the vigor of thought, and right tendency 
and direction of will. Cramming has nu 
foothold when a teacher seeks to guide his 
scholar to the attainment of the inward 
strength and purpose through which alone 
he can ever hope to have that grasp of 
thought and self-possession which make 
knowledge real and effective. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR INDIAN YOUTH AT CARLISLE BARRACKS. 


A LL acknowledge the benefits of our 
A Common School System. Funds are 
supplied most generously from year to year 
by the various states of the Union to aid 
the effort to secure, by the thorough training 
of the young, enlightened and moral citizens. 

Why should the more than 50,000 In- 
dian youths demanding our care and sup- 
port, and the more because they are still 
low in the grade of civilization — why 
should these 50,000 Indian youth, we re- 
peat, not be put into training schools and 
saved, so far as possible, from the savage 
barbarity of their fathers ? 

Cannot the United States Indian service 
secure appropriations large enough to or- 
ganize the system, already successfully be- 
gun at Carlisle, so as to embrace all Indian 
youths that can be persuaded to enter such 
training schools? A few educated boys 
and girls, returriing to their tribes, cannot 
of course meet and overcome the over- 
whelming current of uncivilized life con- 
fronting them. But let them return in 
large numbers, increasing the interest more 
widely and more permanently, and the 
good results will soon show themselves, and 
more than justify the most generous sup- 
port the general government can give. 

The system, however, should be ¢hor- 
oughly organized, and tn the hands of a wise 
and carnest General Superintendent, and 
carried forward in much the same form as 
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is our public school system. And for this 
purpose, a generous appropriation should be 
made. As long as the uncivilized come into 
immediate contact with the highly civilized, 
the former must yield, because there will 
be an imitation upon its part of the 
vices of the latter, easily learnt, and no 
power to enter into that culture and virtue 
which it cannot apprehend. But if a large 
proportion of the young can be withdrawn 
from their barbarous surroundings and 
trained in industrial pursuits, and in the 
various studies and arts of civilization, the 
time will come when the contrast will not 
be so strong as to overwhelm the weaker ; 
but on the contrary, the weaker will be 
sufficiently advanced to be attracted and 
lifted up by the stronger. 

A conquest of this kind will far surpass 
that of arms, and demands, if it be possible, 
a greater outlay of funds and interest. 


-—- o 






HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
TRHE work which Dr. Wickersham has 
| undertaken in the ‘‘ History of Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania ’’—as announced in the 
following circular—is one involving much 
research, wide correspondence, and careful 
and laborious sifting and arrangement of the 
large amount of matter now in his hands 
and constantly accumulating. No man in 
the State is better fitted for this work, and 
when done, it will be well done. 


PERSONAL CIRCULAR. 
LANCASTER, January 6, 1882. 

To the Friends of Education in Pennsylvania : 

Believing with Franklin that “ Leisure is the 
time for doing something useful,"’ 1 have com- 
menced in earnest a work long contemplated, 
on the History OF EDUCATION IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. I propose to begin with a chapter on 
education among the earliest settlers on the 
Delaware, before the coming of Penn, and to 
trace the subject down to the present day. Be- 
sides its being in the line of the studies of a life- 
time, I have enjoyed special opportunities for 
collecting materials for at least some portions of 
a work of this kind. A pupil in one of the first 
public schools established in the State, | have 
ever since been almost constantly connected 
with the system in one way or another, It was 
also my good fortune to enjoy a personal ac- 
quaintance with most of the men who were 
active in founding our common school system, 
and with all those who have had much to do 
in organizing and conducting it. In bygone 
days I had frequent conversations on the subject 
of common schools with Governor Ritner, 
Judge Thompson, Thaddeus Stevens, James 
M. Hopkins, John Strohm, and others; and, in 
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addition to many earlier educational documents, 
I have now in my manuscript, 
papers, statements, recollections and letters, 
relating to our educational history, from Samuel 
Breck, Dr. George Smith, Thomas H. Bur 
rowes, Dr. Wilmer Worthington, William 
Audenried, Joseph R. Chandler, John Weigand 
and others, all prominently connected with the 
work of originating and organizing our system 
of common schools. While Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, I instituted a search of 
archives of the different departments of 
State government, and valuable materials re 
ing to education were obtained. 

But notwithstanding these advantages, the 
task undertaken promises to prove a heavy 
one, especially so that part of it which relates 
to the earliest periods of our history. Few 
records of what was done for education remain 
—in many instances none were kept; and the 
search for facts is very much like a hunt for 
little needles in big hay-stacks. To perform 
such a task creditably will require the continuou 
work of several years ; and as every one knows, 
it must be largely ‘‘a labor of love.”’ 

Moreover, the history cannot be written at 
all without help ; and this circular letter is sent 
to certain friends of education throughout 
State in the hope that they will be 
communicate such facts concerning the subject 
as may have come within their knowledge, o1 
as they can readily obtain. Those 
are at liberly to consider this request for assi 
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Willing 


addressed 


ance a per mal one, but the 
hoped, will be more than personal, 

The information most particularly desired 
that concerning the state of education from 
1700 to 1800, and up to the time of the adoption 
of the common school Any fact oc- 
curring during this period, relating to the follow 
ing topics, will be valuable: but it is unnece 
sary to repeat anything already published in 
our State or County Histories, in the History 
of Schools as contained i ort of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
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1. The action taken by any 
cation. What was done for ¢ 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, Moravians, Catholic 
tions. Schools in « 
tutions established by church 
2. Schools established in 

School-houses built b 
managed by trustees or committe 

3. Old s hool-houses and furn 
old text-books, old methods of 
managing schools. Any text-l 
1800 will, if sent by mail or 
turned. Any 
great favor. 

4. Old documents r lating to education; 
cut from old newspapers, et 
or pamphlets treating of e 
their contents. 

5. Educational meetings 
of teachers. An account of 
very desirable. 

6. The founding and growth of particular ed 
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societies, 


one sending 


tional institutions, colleges, academies, seminaries, 
etc. 
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donations to schools. 


Educa 
tional benefactors. 

Hoping to receive a generous response to 
this and that together the friends of 
education succeed in gathering up the 
scattered fragments of our deeply interesting 
educational history, that nothing be lost, I am 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. P. WICKERSHAM. 
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POLITENESS IN THE SCHOOLS. 


| wded programme of too many 
schools, there seems often no plac e left for 
politeness. ‘The charm of graceful manners 
is lost sight of. Rudeness is always ‘‘ to the 
front,’’ and holds its place almost unchal- 
lenged. ‘The bold stare, the coarse laugh, 
rough salutation, the rude jostling of 
cher or class-mates, are more common 
re than the quiet bow, the cap 
and pleasant words of greeting, in 
recognition of the presence of the teacher. 
Much might be said on this subject which 
uuld include attention to all personal hab- 
its offensive or disgusting to people of good 
taste—for it has an important bearing in 
verv many directions—but we refer to it 
here merely as introductory to the following 
from a letter by Mr. D. R. 
observant American traveler, 
his recent visit to Europe ? 


paragraphs 


French is a matter of 

The children 

French chil- 

for the best 

if they do not get them, 

boisterous way. They 

favors and attentions as a mat- 

ourse and unacknowledged. The slight- 

on shown them is acknowledged by 

kind of a not the dancing- 

ow, but a genuine one—and the in- 

variable Merci, Mon Madame or 
Mademoiselle, as the case may be. 

I was in a compartment with a little French 

‘ he precise age at which Ameri- 

a rule, deserve scalping for 

rudeness and general disagreeableness. 

He was dressed faultlessly, but his clothes were 

not the chief charm. I sat between him and the 

open window, and he was eating pears. Now, 

an American boy of that age would either have 

droppt d the core 5 upon the floor, or tossed them 

out of the window without a word to anybody. 

But this small gentleman every time, with a 

‘‘ Permit me, Monsieur,” said in the most pleas- 

and came to the window and 
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dropped them out, and then “‘ Merci, Monsieur,” 
as he quietly took his seat. It was a delight. 
I am sorry to say that such small boys do not 
travel on American railroads to any alarming 
extent. Would they were more frequent! And 
when in his seat, if an elderly person or any 
one else came in, he was the very first to rise 
and offer his place if it were in the slightest de- 
gree more comfortable than the one vacant, and 
the good nature with which he insisted upon the 
new-comer taking it was something refreshing. 
And this boy was no exception. He was not 
a show boy out posing before the great Ameri- 
can Republic, or such of it as happened to be 
in France at the time; but he was a sample, a 
type of the regulation French child. I have 
seen just as much politeness in the ragged waifs 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine, where a child 
never saw the blue sky more than the little 
patches. that could be seen over the tops of 
seven-storied houses, as I ever did in the 
Champs Elysees. One Sunday, at St. Cloud, 
where the ragged children of poverty are taken 
by their mothers for air and light, it was a de- 
light to fill the pockets with sweets to give them. 
They had no money to buy, and the little human 
rats looked longingly at the riches of the candy 
stands, and a sou's worth made the difference 
between perfect happiness and half pleasure.” 
-_—_—- ~<> —-— 


THE INDIANS AT CARLISLE. 





MISS CORSON’S SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 





T is pleasant to read of the work done 
| and doing in training the Indian boys 
and girls under Captain Pratt’s supervision 
at the old Carlisle military barracks. This 
humane experiment was one in the success 
of which President Garfield was deeply in- 
terested ; and had he lived it would have 
had his earnest support during, probably, 
an eight years’ administration of the gov- 
ernment, by which time the Indian prob- 
lem would have been well advanced towards 
its solution. ‘The extracts of interest given 
below from the New York Zimes are from a 
recent letter by Miss Juliet Corson to that 
newspaper, written from the standpoint of 
the teacher. The paragraph which follows 
is from the point of view of the Indian 
girl. Says Miss Corson: 

Capt. Pratt—everybody calls him ‘“ Captain’ 

is R. H. Pratt, First Lieutenant in the Tenth 
Cavalry, United States Army, an Indian fighter 
and the Indians’ friend. About 1875 he was 
detailed to conduct to Fort Marion, at St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, some threescore Indian prisoners 
of war, convicted of outrageous barbarities. 
Hideous with war paint, chained like wild ani- 
mals, torn with the passions of rage and terror, 
for their own savage sense of justice taught 
them that they deserved death as the least of 
punishments, they made the walls of that 
ancient stronghold of Spanish chivalry resound 






| 
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with their savage yells. Two weeks ago to- 
night one of those men entered Capt. Pratt's 
parlor where I sat with his family, a quiet gen- 
tleman, who politely answered the Captain's 
inquiries as to the opinion of Dr. Barker, whom 
he had visited in New York for medical advice. 
“That is Etahdleuh, one of the Florida pris- 
oners, now disciplinarian of our training 
school,’’ the Captain told me later; ‘he pre- 
ferred to remain East when the rest of the 
prisoners went home. He is a good scholar, a 
faithful officer, and a man of unimpeachable 
integrity. He is what we might make of many 
of the Indians of the plains, who are now 
chiefly food for powder, if we had _ schools 
enough. We began here about two years ago, 
We have not a surplus of money, for ours is an 
economical government, and does not always 


remember what it has promised the Indians in 
treaties. Some Philadelphia friends help us, 
and sometimes others share their abundance 
with us: and the result you have seen.”’ 

For a week I have lived in Carlisle Barracks, 
in the midst of those red sons and daughters of 
the forest, under the benign rule of one of the 
pale-faces. I saw school-rooms where the boys 
and girls study ‘‘the three R’s,”’ and, by the 
way, their handwriting is a marvel of precision 
and legibility, their imitative powers aiding 
them here as in the work-shops where clothing, 
shoes, tinware, harness, and wagons are made. 
I saw also a reading-room and gymnasium 
which divide the hours of recreation with out- 
door sports, and a chapel where daily they are 
learning the worship of the white man’s Deity. 
Good Christians, Capt. Pratt says, they become. 
He bears out the testimony of Eliot, the first 
Indian apostle. Their ideas of right and wrong 
are clearly defined; for them there is no mar- 
gin between truth and false hood; they do not 
know what a mistake or a figure of speech 
means. So, too, with the Indian women. 
When Mrs. Pratt showed them Yankton on 
their way east, the largest settlement they had 
seen, she told them that soon they would come 
to a place where they would see nothing but 
houses and the sky.~ Mary Sioux, who was act- 
ing as interpreter, gravely regarded her without 
repeating her statement, and when asked by 
Mrs. Pratt why she did not tell the others, she 
responded with candor, ‘ Because | think you 
lie!’’ Nor could she seem to realize that her 
answer was not strictly proper. "Wken Chicago 
was reached, and nothing but sky and houses 
was visible, Mary retired beneath her shawl 
in an agony of self-abasement. 

Why are the women and girls coming east? 
Because Capt. Pratt believes that home influ- 
ence is as potent with the Indians as with other 
peoples, and so do many of the friendly Indian 
chiefs. Chief John Ross, who for so many 
years led the Cherokees in progress and pros- 
perity, said that no permanent advance was 
made until girls as well as boys received civil- 
ized training. Rosa Ross, his grand-daughter, 
who is being trained as a teacher for her race, 
made for me a savory ragou? with a neatness 
and precision that I do not often see among my 
white pupils, 
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Capt. Pratt says that possibly the reason why 
less training has been attempted among the 
girls, is that greater care and responsibility are 
involved than with boys. A boy, in addition to 
the school-room lessons, is taught one useful 
trade; a girl who becomes a good housewife 
must learn several trades. She must be a cook, 
a seamstress, a laundress, and a maid-of.-all- 
work, besides attaining habits of neatness, order, 


and economy. But the labor and expense of 


educating Indian boys are nearly wasted if the 
girls are left untaught. These lessons in thrift 
and economy are of the utmost importance, for 
the uncivilized Indians seem almost wholly de- 
void of forethought and prudence. However, 
they learn quickly. 

Down at the barracks they have two Indian 
papers, with an Indian editorial staff—the Aig 
Morning Star, at the yearly subscription price 
of 50 cents, and the Schoo/ News, at 25 cents, or 
both papers at 60 cents. I wish all 74e 7imes’ 
readers would subscribe for them both. In the 
December number of the former one of the boys 
writes: ‘I tell you what I think this morning. 
It is about money. It is money that makes us 
try hard to work for it. You [{Capt. Pratt! give 
us the good way how the white people live. No 
white man he long to work only when he get 
money.”” That boy will make an Indian Van- 
derbilt yet! And those same youths have an 
eye to the attainments of the girls. Little sava- 
ges, indeed! Well, yes, they were little sava- 
ges when they first arrived. The teacher in 
charge of the smaller boys told me that when 
they first came the giving to them of Eng- 
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lish names was a great desideratum; for one of 


the barriers to civilization is their tribal distin 
tion, and another their disposition to speak each 
one in the language of his tribe, Many English 
names were written on the blackboards in the 
various school-rooms, and the children were al- 
lowed to choose new names, which were subse- 
quently marked upon their slates, books, and 
clothing. When this teacher was at a loss to 
recall a boy's name, she would look on his col- 
lar for it. 

The love of all Indians for stories was oddly 
demonstrated one day when we were having a 
lesson in cookery for sick people ; the flour } 
ridge reminded the girls who were making it of 
the story of the ‘‘ Three Bears,’’ and while it 
was boiling they gleefully recounted to me how 
the little girl found that the “ porridge of the big 
bear was too hot, the porridge of the little bear 
was too cold, and the porridge of the middle- 
sized bear was just right, and she ate it all up!”’ 
which they proceeded to do with the porridge 
upon which they were engaged. In the after- 
noon class, many of the girls were among the 
latest comers at the school, and my meaning 
had to be imparted to them as often by signs 
by words, for they had not yet learned my 
mother tongue, and my Indian education has 
been neglected ; but they attended closely, and 
very soon the daughter of Black Bear, a Sioux 
chief, named Maggie Stands-looking, made me 
a good Irish stew; while Lizzie Glode, the 
daughter of White Feather and granddaughter 
of Red Dog, fried potatoes and plucked a 
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chicken; she wanted to ‘‘make hot water to go 
the feathers off quick,” but I succeeded in 
proving to her that the fowl would be the worse 
for scalding, so she picked away fesignedly, 
only now and then darting a particularly tempt- 
ing feather into her raven locks, until she looked 
the true child of her father. Kesetta, a tiny 
Lipan, from New Mexico, an orphan, captured 
with her brother Jack, deftly scrambled eggs; 
while Harriet Mery, a Nez Perce girl, who was 
carried in that eighteen-hundred-miles flight of 
Chief Joseph across the plains, made as light an 
omelette as was ever tossed. 

In my morning class the girls were larger. 
While Lizzie Mac Nac, a Creek girl, stewed 
some chicken for me, I secured from her for 
The Times the first of Indian contributions to 
the literature of cookery, which I shall some 
time give for the special delectation of the 
[Ichthyophagi. 

Another day Anna Raven, daughter of the 
Arapahoe chief, Little Raven, made me an ex- 
cellent A7/of of rice, and Laura Tone-ad-le-mah, 
a Kiowa, and Nelly Cary, an Apache, fried grid- 
dle-cakes, which vanished before the eager curi- 
osity of the girls ere they could cross the kitchen 
to be inspected by the group of teachers around 
me. Miss Hyde told me that the most amusing 
answers came to her questions in the girls’ as- 
sembly-room at night as to what they had made 
during the day. “I,” said one, ‘“ made scrub- 
tables,” and ‘‘ I,” eagerly cried another,,‘‘ made 
wash-potatoes."” The faithful imitation which 
carries the boys so well along in their trades 
he Ips the g rls, whose taste for domestic work is 
sedulously cultivated by the teachers, and who 
are already well grounded in the various labors 
of the household. Writing to me a few days 
ago, Capt. Pratt said: ‘‘ The letters of our girls 
to their homes are full of cookery this month. 
One says, ‘I will teach my people how to make 
omelet. That is what I know better. I am not 
very sure to know how to cook chicken yet.’”’ 

The lessons were, of course, purely object les- 
sons, the girls doing all the work, with now and 
then a motion or a few words of explanation 
from me. While we worked on the outskirts of 
the throng, or about the kitchen-door, I occasion- 
lly detected a pair of dark eyes and a dusky 
masculine face, wreathed in smiles, that substan- 
tiated what Miss Robertson told me'of the ap- 
proving interest in the lessons shown by the boys 
of from 14 to 18 years of age. We used just 
such cooking utensils as the girls said they had 
at home, flinging all fancy labor-saving devices 
to the winds. We scrubbed our tables with sand 
from outside the kitchen-door, and decided that 
we could scour the knives and saucepans as well 
with ashes as with bath-brick, and that they 

be.as clean outside as inside, and altogeth- 
er were confident of future success at home. 

And when all was done, and we held a coun- 
cil with Capt. Pratt, it was the unanimous opin- 
ion that we had seen a pleasant contrast to the 
picture that the morning papers held before our 
eyes of furious savages raiding into New Mex- 
ico, robbing and murdering. Have I told you 
that Etahdleuh was sent to Florida for raiding 
out there? The nature which has changed in 
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Etahdleuh may change under similar influences 
in any of his race. What an argument for:In- 
dian industrial education as a solution of the 
vexed Indian question, which rises periodically 
at Cabinet councils like Banquo’s bloody ghost, 
and which ever and anon clouds our unwarlike 
souls with the monstrous fear that the Indians 
must be killed before they become peaceable! 

The following, from the School News for 
December, was contributed bya Creek girl. 
It isgiven without change, as originally writ- 
ten, and shows how the girls regarded Miss 
Corson and her instruction : 


OUR COOKING SCHOOL. 


Our teacher 


I will tell you about our cooking. 
is Miss 


came from New York and her name 


Corson she is very nice and she has everything 
so nice and clean every knife is washed as soon 
as used and then the pans we use are scoured 
and washed so clean and the table is scrubbed 
when we get through and everything so nice she 
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teaches us this morning how to cook omeletand 
to fry potatoes that is left after dinner, cook 
chicken and onions—everything that is useful— 
and she showed us how to clean potatoes and not 
to be wasteful, that is the most important thing 
because so many people are wasteful, and do not 
think where it comes from, and so many people 
do not wash their pans they cook in very clean 
we must have our pans we cook in as clean as 
we have our plates and knives and forks and 
cups. I think our teacher is not going to teach us 
any this week so girls we must try hard and learn 
all we can, and when she tells us anything do 
not forget it ; what is the use in learning a thing 
if you forget it, you will not know any more 
than at the first. I think itis the nicest thing to 
know how to cook good, and I think that is very 
kind in that lady to come and teach us. Now 
girls let us try hard and learn and remember 
what she tells us because it is one of the best 
thing to know how to cook and be clean about 
it and also try hard in everything you have to 
do. SARAH, A Creek girl. 
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DEPARTMENT SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS, } 
HARRISBURG, PA., MARCH 20, 1882, /{ 

To the Principals and Managers of the Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools and Homes : 

T has been decided to depart this year from 

the established custom of holding the annual 
examinations immediately before the close of 
the school term in July, and to fix them at an 
earlier date, believing it will be better for all 
interested. 

Vacation will commence on Thursday, July 

3th, and continue until Friday, September Ist. 
All the pupils must return to school promptly 
at the end of this period, as no excuses will be 
allowed for absences after that time. 

The annual examinations at the several in- 
stitutions may continue as many days as those 
directly controlling them shall deem advisable, 
but the time of holding each examination must 
be made to include the day of visitation by the 
State officers named below. 

The State officers, when present, will con- 
duct the examinations, calling upon such per- 
sons to assist them as they may deem proper; 
and it is hereby directed that, in general, they 
limit the examinations in the lower classes to 
some one branch of instruction, reserving most 
of the time for a general examination of the 
higher classes, or classes containing pupils soon 
to leave the institution. . 

The reports of the examinations will be made 
out in the same way as they were made out 
last year, by the officers of the several schools 
and homes, and forwarded to this Department. 

No regular examinations will be held at the 
Children’s Home, York, the Industrial School, 
Lincoln Institution and Church Home, Phila- 
delphia, or St. Paul's Orphan Home, Butler. 
These institutions, however, will ‘be visited and 
carefully inspected as heretofore. 


The Superintendent will attend examinations 
| at the following schools on the days that are 
designated : 

Mount Joy, Tuesday, May 23, 9 a. m.; White 
Hall, Wednesday, May 24, 9 a. m.; Soldiers’ 
Orphan Institute, Thursday, May 25,9 a. m., 
and Chester Springs, Friday, May 26, 9 a. m. 

George F. Mull, A. M., and George S. Jones, 
A. M., clerks Department of Public Instruction, 
will be present and assist the Superintendent at 
Soldiers’ Orphan Institute. 

James L. Paul, chief clerk Department of 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, will be present at 
McAllisterville, Tuesday, May 23, 9 a. m., and 
Loysville, Thursday, May 25, 9 a. m. 

Deputy Superintendent Houck and Hon. 
John Q. Stewart will be present at Uniontown, 
Monday, May g a. m.; Dayton, Wednesday, 
May 24,9 a. m., and Mercer, Friday, May 26, 
9g a.m. 

Deputy Superintendent Lindsey will be pres- 
ent at Mansfield, Wednesday, May 24, 9 a. m., 
and Harford, Friday, May 26, g a. m. 

The Department Inspectors, Mrs. E. E. Hut- 
ter and Rev. John W. Sayers, will be present 
and assist in a number of these annual exami- 


°° 


nations. 

The and the 
principals of State Ni will take 
part in the examinations held in their respective 


superintendents of schools 
rmal Schools 


districts. 

An exhibition of industrial skill and military 
drill will form a feature of the examinations. 
Drawing and copy books should be ready for 
Inspection. 

The examinations will be, heretofore; 
public, and the authorities of the several schools 
are requested to invite especially the presence 
of superintendents, directors and teachers of 

| common schools, members of the Grand Army 


as 
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of the Republic, old soldiers and sailors, mem- 
bers of the Legislature, judges of the courts, 


clergymen, editors, and such other citizens of 


the several localities as have interested them- 
selves in the work of the education of our 
orphan children. 

Pupils must resume thetr studies inmediatel; 
after the examinations are concluded, and con 
tinue in unbroken attendance to th 
for vacation, 

Arrangements should be 
schools so that the examinations 
mence promptly at the hour appointed. 

The regulations for vacation will be the same 
as in past years. E. E. HIGBEE, 

Superintendent. 


perfected at the 
may com 


> 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


From Aug. 13, 1881, to Feb. 27, 1882 


NO. NAME, 

3101 Georgia Day 

3102) Edith Smithson . 

3103, A. D. Glenn. - - « « » |Armstrong 
3104 Wm. Walter Fletcher... . . Susquehanna, 
3105,Marian G. Ackley. . . . Wyoming 
3106 Mrs. Estelle B. Ciark. 
3107|Mary Balentine. . . . . . . Juniata 
3105/Cyrus M. Potter. Northumb'rl’ 
3109|Lizzie F. Barton... .. . All 
3110/Ella M. Curtis 

3111 James L. Krumm . 

3ii2 Alice Moylan 

3113 Mary L. Davison . 

3114 Thomas Joyce. 

3115 Marian Hugaboom 

3116 Addie E. Lovell . 

3117/Susan P. Newell . 

3118, Mary E. Feathers . 

3119 Sarah P. Claflin . 

3120 W. H. Morrow 

3121| Laura E. Lloyd. 

3122 Mary Johnson — 

3123 Maggie Pugh . 

3124/Salhie J. Pugh. . . 

3125 Patrick McGuire. . 

3126 Jennie Garland 

3127 Mary Cunningham. 

3128)/P. S. Berger 

3129 Katie C. Deehan 

3130\ Jas. H. Flannigan . 

3131, T. B. Williams . 

3132 John R. Niblo. 

3133 A. M. Nickle 

3134. C. H. Light. 

3135 A. 


(sreene. 


E A. Oberlin . ‘ 
3136/Clayton M. Osborn. . 
3137,J.S. Bovingdon . 
3138 John D. Harbison . 
3139| Anna Cummings. 
3140 John C. Moore . 
3141 Lida Boyd . cy 
3142| Emily M. Brittain . ae 
3143|M.S. Ronnick. . ... . . Centr 
3144/R. Z. Gillespie . 
3145 Maggie Forcee . 
3140\John Findlay. . ... . . . /Butler. 
3147 i 20k o, & ea $5 
3148\E. M. Zartman . Lebanon. 


Forest 


Clearfield 


lime fixed 


[ APRIL, 


Centre. 
Butler. 


3149, Geo. M. Noll. 
3150 Sam’! R. Gibson . 
3151, W. A. Ebright . Lebanon. 
24 U. S. Clark ~~ ee * « » re. 
3 Edwin L. Watts.» ..... o 
31 Minnie C. Grohs. Bradford. 
3155 C. F. Haverly ‘6 
3156 J. F. Ober 
I F. I. Thomas 
3158 Anna Marshbank 
3159 Virginia Hogeland. 
3160, Alice Robertson. 
3161 Anni I Morgan . 
3162 Lile George 
3163 L. H. Gans 
3164 Mary A. Cummings . 
3165 Edith P. Leedy 
3166 Emma F. Be 
3167 Fannie A. Di 
| 
K nw 


N 


nn 


a & 


Dauphin. 


nv 


Si | 


} 


3168 Iola I 
2169 Minnie 
3170 Emma | Hut 
3171 Isabel Ste 

3172 Helen Ganse . 
3173, Sue F. Wilso1 


3174 Wm. M 


3175 John C 


ni 


] 
.nud 


Fahnestock . 
Mille 
un igh 


3177 Clara S. Shireman. 


P. St 


31765 


17D S. ( ( oone! 


2179 W. E. Kirk... . ; 
2180 John K. Tomlinson . 
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y session each, 
hey are all well 
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ially well attended. 
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ifternoon with a 
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J one in Long 
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¥f Cumru, to their 
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rved as School Director 


ely pursuc d the plan 

iy, with better satis- 

mself, to the pupils, to the patrons, and 
ers. He believes he can do more good in 
erned even though he 
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ull parties 

ble to make the round of all the 

A number of local institutes have been held 
unty They 
sry beneficial. 


—Supt. Balh 


were well attended, and have 


During the months of 
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January and February four local institutes have been 
held, all of which were well attended by teach- 
ers, directors, and citizens. At these meetings the 
teachers present their difficulties for consideration by 
the Institute. Much good is believed to result. 
Most of the instruction is given by our own teachers 
of the higher-grade schools. Only one instructor 
from abroad is engaged. In Mahoning district steps 
have been taken to establish a library. A set of out- 
line maps has been placed in the high school at 
Weissport by the Board. In Franklin district an ef- 
fort is being made to secure uniformity of text-books. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf mentions an item of more 
than ordinary importance in its bearing upon the pop- 
ular interest in the cause of education, viz.: The cit- 
izens of Rush township, living at Loch Lomond Saw 
Mills and Coal Mines, have put up a school house of 
their own, in order to secure more convenient facili 
ties for the education of their children. The directors 
contributed but a small sum—about $30. The 
school numbers forty pupils, and seems to be doing a 
good work. 

CLINTON.—Supt. Magee: The interest manifested 
in school affairs is more encouraging. ‘Teachers are 
better paid for their services. If we give the directors 
and citizens a better corps of teachers every year, 
there will be no trouble to have their wages increased. 
Whenever the people see that not every one can se 
cure a license to teach, they at oncetake more interest 
in behalf of the public schools. 

CLARION.—Supt. Davis: During the last week of 
March and first week of April, a series of educational 
meetings will be held in different sections of the 
county, for the purpose of examining the elementary 
school graduating classes. Each evening, after the 
close of the examination, Deputy Supt. Houck will 
conduct an educational meeting. The diplomas will 
be presented to the graduates at the close of the even 
ing meeting. The Alumni of 1881 will meet, reor- 
ganize, and conduct appropriate exercises in their 
respective districts on the days when the examinations 
are held. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. McQuown conducts an edu- 
cational column in the Clearfield “ Repudlican.” It 
appears weekly, and contains matter of very material 
local interest. The teachers are beginning to realize 
the value of frequent examinations, and many of them 
preserve the examination papers, specimens of draw 
ings, compositions, etc,, neatly arranged for the in 
spection of visitors. 

CRAWFORD.—Supt. Chamberlain: The eastern and 
western portions of the county have each organized a 
Association,” with the promise of good 
results. Low wages and a scarcity of teachers are now 
at war in Crawford, and we hope for good results. 

DAUPHIN.—Supt. La Ross: Our 
mostly in good condition. We have a large number 
of experienced teachers, who are doing a good work. 
The attendance of the pupils is rather better than 
heretofore. Local institutes are held in different 
parts of the county. The number of pupils studying 
Grammar, Geography, and History, is steadily increas 
ing. Many of our school-rooms are tastefully orna- 
mented, and in all such instances the percentage of 
attendance has been increased. The directors of 
Susquehanna township have supplied all their schools 
with Mitchell’s Outline Maps. The schools of Lower 
Swatara township have been supplied with Wachob’s 
Map of Pennsylvania. 

Erte.—Supt. Twining: A new school-house with 
two large rooms has been built at Wellsburg, Elk 
Creek township. It is one of the finest school build- 
ings in the county outside of the cities and boroughs, 


“ Teachers’ 


schools are 
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and is furnished with seats and desks of the latest 
style. The house costs $4000. 

LYCoMING.—Supt. Riddell: The regular meeting 
of the “* Teachers’ Ex hange was held on the 25th 
of February. This is an organization composed of 
teachers, who assembl 
on the last Saturday of 
ings a regular study is 
History—papers are read, and school 
cussed. An 
monthly due of ten cent 
The money thus gathered is used to purchase books. 
The library at present numbers 200 volumes, and is 


in the Superintendent’s office 
ach month. At these meet- 
pursued—at present English 
juestions dis- 

dollar and a 
paid by each member. 


admission fee of one 


increasing every month, 
MAHANOY City. — Supt. 
schools were tried last year, but not proving success- 
ful they have been discontinued. ‘The 
for graduation from the High school has been raised 
percentage must 


Ballentine: Evening 


percentage 


from 70 to 75. A pupil’s average 
be 75, or he cannot get a diploma 
MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker several 
interesting local institutes, at which Messrs. Philips, 
Maris, and Schaeffer assisted He also says that 
Lower Providence, Cheltenham, and Whitemarsh 
have adopted a graded course of study for all their 
schools. The plan works well. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. Supt 
teachers are doing excellent work 
of the weakest apologies for teacher These may 
any more. ‘The interest in the 
directors will have a special meeting 
A pro 


lor the occasion, and I 
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opinion says 
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unduly advanced, and 
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to know what 
what neglected, and thus 
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E. St of Howe t death 
unexpect 1, and he will teaching 
of the county. 
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doing ex- 
work, tion worthy of mention 
Harpel At the annual bor- 
vnship were also 
present, making an attendance of 48 members. The 
instructors were Profs. Heiges, of York, Montgomery, 
of Millersville, and Miss *, Patridge, of Philadel- 
Special attention was given primary work. 
Institute, deliv 
as seen by the 


Supt 


ough institute, the teachers of the t 


phia. 
Prof. Holman, Actuary of I 
ered a lecture on “ Living 
Projecting Mik roscope.”’ 
SoMERSET.—Supt. Weller: It is with a feeling of 
sadness that I report the death ofthe Sec retary of our 
late County Institute, Mr. H. C. Musselman. He 
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died January 31st, of brain fever, having been sick last we The Superintendent hopes it may be the 
, 
i 


only one week. 
Indiana Normal School last 


Mr. Musselman graduated 
as just enter 


rom the -e library, of which the city is greatly 
High School has about 150 books. 


ing upon a life of usefulness, being among the mos he prosperi yf the school continues, and the 


successful teachers of the co 
the graded school at Ursina, : 
and esteem the School B 
with the school in a body acc: 
of their teacher to their final resti 
of more than thirty miles. 
TITUSVILLE.—Supt. Streete: 
have been making a new departu 
in this course had been finished, 
ture: “ Breathing from a Cl 
This not orly gave unity to wl 
enabled them to introduce the 
been making during the study. 
two parts, each being present 
afternoons. Each me 
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to say, and illustrated it ‘ 
people have been much interest 
brated, with much success, the | 
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Control has appoint 
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capable of holding about 


THE FirruH READER oO! 
Ma> id Wii a2. 
pincyt & Co 
This 1S the fifth 1 

Series, of which tl 

November issue of 7%e S 


the general plan there introd 
and school life the centre of 


this volume the “‘ Around the Wor 
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letters furnish descriptions 
and historical sketches and 
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the gems of literature in 
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and High Schools, Acad 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


position. This branch of mathematics is especially 

important to the architect, and to the civil and mili- 

tary engineer. In the work before us, which is ac- 

companied with a book of plates containing 132 fig- 
ures, intended to illustrate the principles set forth in 
the text, Professor Church, late of the U. S. Military 

Academy, presents very clearly and succinctly the 

elements of the science. Many of the higher institu- 

tions of learning in this country have adopted Dr. 

Church’s works as text-books. 

THE VERBALIST. A Manual Devoted to Brief Dis- 
cussions of the Right and the 
Words. By Alfred Ayres. Pp.: 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

Mr. Ayres enters the field of crticism a free lance, 
making thrusts as he passes at Richard Grant White, 
E. S. Gould, and other champions of purity of speech. 
He charges upon Dr, Townsend as his special antag 
onist, whose *‘ Art of Speech”’ is but a. flimsy shield 
against the keen points of his fiery assailant. Our 
active knight shows that he can, upon occasion, 
handle heavier weapons. It is not with the scimitar 
of Saladin, but the battle-axe of Richard, that he 
attacks the giant of New England letters. Knowing 
that Emerson’s shield of triple brass is impenetrable 
even by the finest Damascus blade, he deals hima 
blow with his ponderous weapon, shatters his panoply, 
and then, charging over the prostrate form, tramples 
him—poor man !—to “‘ swosh’’—as he is pleased to 
designate it. We cannot but admire our 
courage, and feel grateful for deliverance from the 
thraldom of this hoary rhetorical tyrant} But, badi- 
nage aside, the book is a good one; not only instruc- 
tive, but also entertaining in the character of its 
It may be consulted with profit in cases of 
doubt as to what is approved usage in English. The 
topics treated are arranged in alphabetical order. It 
is issued in very good taste, and is of convenient size 
for the pocket, or for use asa hand-book upon the 
general subject treated. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. By Prof. W. 
D. Whitney, of Yale College, and Mrs. N. L. 
(Anox) LHeath. Boston. Ginn, Heath & Co. 
The plan and purpose of this work are such as to 

commend it to all. It is not atechnical grammar, 

but it involves all the fundamentals of a thorough 

English Grammar, and serves as an admirable and 

necessary preface to all subsequent technical gram- 

mars that may be used. 

JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD. 
Hoar. Pp. 44. 
Co. 

This eulogy is one of the ablest of the many trib- 
utes to the memory of President Garfield. It 
delivered December 30, 1881, at the request of the 
city government of Worcester, Massachusetts. Sen- 
ator Hoar furnished it for publication at the request 
of the publishers, who wished it put into such form 
that it might be preserved in. public and private 
libraries. It is worthy of preservation along with 
Blaine’s noble eulogy recently delivered in Washing- 
ton, which also has just been published by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

GOVERNMENT CLASS Book. A Youth's Manual of 
Instruction in the Principles of Constitutional 
Government and Law. By Andrew W. Young. 
By Salter S. Clark. New Edition. Pp. 279. 4 ew 
York: Clark and Maynard. 

This excellent work, within a brief compass, con- 
tains a large amount of information indispensable to 
the citizen in the proper discharge of his duties and 
the enforcement of hi; rights. It treats quite fully of 


$7.00. 


220. 


hero’s 


contents. 


Eulogy by George F. 
Boston: Houghton. Mifflin & 


was 
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ment of common humanity, be the 
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State governments, a branch of this science usually 
ignored in text-books on government; of the Federal 
Government, and also of the leading principles of 
Municipal and International Law. The work has 
been before the public for a long time and has always 
held a respectable position. The new edition brings 
it abreast with the advance made in legislation within 
the last twenty years. It is intended as a class-book 
for common schools, as those of advanced 
grades. Astothe great »f instruction on this 
shall not enl 
brought home to us every day in the newspaper ex- 
and incompetency of not a 


subject, we Its importance is 
posures of the ignorance 
few of our rulers. Inthe hands of an intelligent and 
discriminating teacher, one who knows just how much 
instruction to give, we think it may accomplish much 
good. The itself, demands too 
much maturity of mind, and the book is too compre- 
hensive, to be digested fully by the average pupil dur- 
ing his school days. This should not, like many of the 
ordinary studies, be laid aside on leaving school, but 
the book may be read over 
and consulted with c 
government as they arise. 


subject however, 


and over again with profit 
ce on many questions of 


PSYCHOLOGY, The Science of Mind 

P. Hickok, D.D., 

LL.D. Revised 7 ie Co-operation of Fulius 

H, Seelye, D. D., LL.D. Pp. 291. Ginn, Heath 
>Co., Boston, Mass. 1882. 

iether the belief of the many that metaphysical 

opinion of the 


EMPIRICAI 
from Experience. 


W! 


speculations are always useless, the 


few, who by reason of having devoted the greater 
portion of their lives to ‘such pursuits, think them- 
treating with contempt the judg- 

more philosoph- 

It is enough 

to feel that intelligent know 
something of that which has engrossed the attention 
of the profoundest intellects in all a; 
Among American writers on this subject, Dr. Hickok 
stands very high. He is evidently familiar with all 
the German systems of thought, and especially follows 


selves justified in 


ical, we shall not now stop to inquire. 


every person should 


ages of the world. 


I 
foundation, by show- 


Kant. The peculiarity of 
lish certainty on an unass 
ing the inseparable connection of the subjective idea 


iS philosophy is to estab- 


with the objective law 

It was with considerable interest that we examined 
| edition of 1854, which 
in use 1 our college days; and 
we find the present a 
improvement. hough following the general 
the old edition, it has been, with the assist- 


ance of Dr. Seelye, almost entirely re-written, and is 
d pecially in 


this in connection with 
text-book 
aside from some old prejud 


was the 


great 
plan of 


thereby much improve clearness of 
style. The analysis is clear,and presents quite a sat- 


I 
isfactory outline of the science of Empirical Philoso- 
phy as ! 


How TO PAINT IN 
Chsrle roll, ‘. 
Steei Ket ve, Smal 
E. fm Kellog re C 
This beautiful little book has been prepared by a 
successful artist and teacher, and will prove of value 


ased upon common consciousness. 


WATER COLORS. 
f/f Ouart Ph. 29 


By Lavinia 
New York: 


to all who wish to acquire the art of using water colors. 
The directions are minute, prac tical and inte lligible ; 
the mode of using the colors, the materials them- 
selves, and all needful suggestions, will be found here. 
With it are twelve cards on which wild flowers are 
drawn in outline; these are to be colored. Volumes 
like this by practical teachers cannot fail to find pur- 
chasers, because of the growing desire to study art in 
all parts of the country. Prige, in handsome stiff 
paper covers, 40 cents; in boards 60 cents, postpaid. 
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AMERICA, it is said, is the only country where the 
music in divine worship is committed exclusively to 
two men, two women, and an organist in the gallery. 
The rector of each church should insist upon the con- 
gregation taking part in the music. He should adopt 
a book, drill the congregation in simple hymns and 
chants, and have the choir lead the singing, instead 
of monopolizing it. If this were done, there would 
soon be a great change in the character of church 


music, and the Psalmist’s injunction would be carried | 
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out, « Let all the people praise thee,O God.” There 
should also be musical instruction in the divinity 
schools; a little time might profitably be taken from 
the Calvinistic and Arminian controversy, and like 
theological subtleties, and given to teaching the can- 
didate for holy orders how to read, how to preach, 
and how to sing. Music is among the most power- 
ful of religious influences, and, in the past and pres- 
ent, has done much to carry forward all great relig- 
ious movements by heartily rousing the multitude. 
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* Published as Solo and Chorus, with Piano accompaniment, by W. H. Boner & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 





